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By E. B. Voorners, A. M., Director of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, and Professor of Agriculture in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 12mo. 
212 pp. Cloth. Introductory price to schools, 72 cents. 

Scientific farming at the present day opens new avenues and offers larger fields for enterprise and industry than ever before, and the addition of Agriculture to the curriculum 
of various schools and colleges attests the awakened interest in this important branch of study. Professor Voorhees’ book treats scientifically of soils, their formation, and the 
methods of improvement; of crops, their rotation, etc. ; of farm animals, their constituents, the composition of feeds and fodders ; of the principles of breeding ; of dairy products, 
their management, etc., all supplemented by valuable statistical tables, and a comprehensive index. “It is simply impossible to improve on this work.”—American Fertilizer. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers : 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


Only complete scienve Factory in the West. 


Physicel and Chemical Apparatus. 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESSOPES, 
Photographic supptics, 
OPTICAL. tLANTE RNS. 
CHICACO 


* Grand Union Hotel, 


Opp. Grand Cent: al Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 
leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


OWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 


D. L. 


illustrated circular, 40 en- 
gravings, free. Address D. L. DOWD, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 
East lith street, N. Y. eow 


Agents-Ladies or Gents, $75 
a@ week at home, using or s litug 
Gray Piavers, or takingoriers forus 
to piate. Plate goid, silver, nickel, 
copper, white metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfiis, teach the 
art, only complete outfit, including 
trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 
wheels, tools, all maveriais for pre- 
paring, polishing plating and fin 
ishing, no tovs, small in traveling 
sase, large for shops. description, 
prices. testimonials, samrles free, 


Gray & Co., Plating Works, Dep't 16, Columbus, 


THE ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY 


is never too busy to answer letters of inquiry promptly and carefully. 
Anything and everything from a piece of chalk to a two hundred 
dollar globe—from a kindergarten chair to a car load of desks— 
is in our line. Consider us HEADQUARTERS for all information 
about Scuoot Goovs. MAMMOTH CATALOGUE free on request. 
No order too small to receive prompt attention. 
Always get our prices before buying. 


Home Office: 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
<< Verlicolar and Vertigrayh ) 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


PEN VERTIGRAPH PEN... 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. 
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"15-17 NASSAU ST., 
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FOCUSING LAMPS, 


Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A. 


Jacksonville, Fla. February 18-20, 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


ad 


VIA. 


Colonial Express from Boston to Jacksonville, with 
only One Change of Pullman. 


Rate from Boston, ali rail, one night en route, going _. 
and returning, $46.54 


By boat to New York, | $43.20 
Tickets good, going, February 14-17. 


GEO. M. ROBERTS, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


For particulars address 
N. E. Pass. Agent, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c, 


MENEELY & CO. Established 
WEST TROY, 1826. 
De tion and prices ov application, 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in5 minutes, without pain, 


discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Bolvenw.” Seaied 
Ga. Wileax Phila. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 


w 


Principal, A. G, BoypEn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALem, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w _D. B. HaGar, Ph.D, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestTFiELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGR, Principal. 


Tur JournaL oF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 
LAND PUBLISHING CoMPaNY, 


Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 14 cents extra: 


THE NEW CRAIG. 


Craig’s Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged by 
the addition of 32 pages of new matter. Realizing, moreover, that teachers demand that a Question Book 
shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work “ up to date”; 
so that our New CRAIG contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers on the different branches of study, 
arranged as follows: 


United States History; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography ; 
Grammar ; Letter Writing; Orthography; Orthoépy and Phonology; 
Written Arithmetic; Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and 
Tobacco ; Civil Government; Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy ; Participles and Infinitives made Easy ; Questions 
onWriting; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; Parliamentary Rules. 


are given to the 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers 
answer quickly available 


Answers in corresponding department,— making every question and 
when time is pressing. 


During twenty years CRAIG’s QUESTION BOOK has been known to all live teachers, and used by most 
as The Standard, This New CraiG will be still more useful to every one. Students, as well as teachers, 
preparing for a higher grade, by using * CRAIG” can convert into a certainty the question of passing their 
examinations. Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of searching through numerous text-books 
from beginning to end for material for examinations. Here are Questions and Answers ready to hand 
covering ALL Common School branches. School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this 
book in their examination of Teachers ; candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find the 
Questions here, with their correct Answers, on all the subjects required by the authorities. 


The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with “How 
Become Quick at Figures,” and “ How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination,” is podioatie 


equipped not only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. 

If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 1 
sold? Such is the record of this remarkable work. The Que 
alone are worth the price. 

OUR PRICE to readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER 
paid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be 
order at once while you can get this valuable book for &1.10. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Epwin E. Howe tt, 612 17th street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., has one of the most perfect 
collections in mineralogy for school use ever 
placed on sale. No scientist or teacher should 
visit Washington without calling at this centrally 
located museum directly opposite the State, 
War, and Navy building. ‘There is no more 
reliable business man than Mr. Howell. Six 
cents sent to him will bring one of the most val- 
uable descriptive catalogues of specimens. He 
has collections all the way from 75 cents, for 25 
selected specimens for amateurs, to $3.00 for 
100 specimens. He has students’ collections of 
100 specimens for $10.00; school collections of 
100 for $25.00; college collections of 330 for 
$250.00. 

Mr. J. L. Hammerr, so long and favorably 
known to the educational public, is about retir- 
ing from active business, after thirty years of 
enthusiastic and earnest work. A new corpo™ 
ration has been formed by Mr. Hammett’s 
former business associates, under the laws of 
the state of Massachusetts, for the purpose of 
conducting a general school supply business. 
This corporation will continue to do business at 
the former address— 352 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. H. H. Young, a man of 
large experience in the paper trade, has associ- 
ated himself in this new enterprise, and will 
give his personal attention to the paper depart- 
ment. Itis the intention to keep well abreast 
of the times in all desirable lines of school 
appliances. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


The directors of the Old South work have 
done what will meet the convenience of many 
libraries, teachers, and students of history in 
arranging to furnish their valuable series of 
Old South Leaflets in bound volumes, each vol- 
ume containing twenty-five leaflets. There are 
now sixty-four leaflets in the series, which con- 
tains so many of the most important documents 
illustrating our American history, all accompa- 
nied by careful historical and bibliographical 
notes, and sold for five cents each. Two bound 
volumes have just been prepared, the first con- 
taining leaflets 1-25; the second, 26-50; and 
when No. 75 is reached in the rapidly-growing 
series, we shall have a third volume. The 
price of the bound volumes is $1.50. Title- 
pages for the different volumes, with table of 
contents, are furnished without charge to any 
persons having the whole series of the leaflets 
and wishing to bind them for themselves. 

A glance at the contents of the two bound 
volumes now issued is a new reminder of the 
great service performed by the Old South Leaf- 
lets in placing so many valuable historical 
papers, often not otherwise easily accessible, in 
the hands of students and the people ata merely 
nominal cost. 

Directors or THE OLD Soutn Work, 
Old South Meeting-house, Boston. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


President Monroe’s famous message of 1823, 
containing the statement of the ‘* Monroe Doc- 
trine,” has been published in full among the 
Old South Leaflets, being No. 56 of this inval- 
uable series of historical documents. ‘There 
was never atime when it was so important for 
our people to inform themselves as to just what 
President Monroe said and what he did not say 
as at the present time; and the directors of the 
Old South work, in placing this leaflet in the 
hands of the people at the merely nominal cost 
of five cents a copy, have rendered a public 
service. The leaflet, like all the Old South 
Leaflets, contains careful historical notes and 
references to the best literature of the subject; 
and it will be much consulted in the next few 
weeks by editors and students of history, and 
also, it is to be hoped, by great masses of the 
people. 

Direcrors or THE OLp Soutu Work, 
Old South Meeting-house, Boston. 
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THE SCHOOL FLAG. 


BY JOHN B. PEASLEE. 


We should endeavor to inspire the youth of our country with 
patriotism, with a fervent and abiding love of the free institutions of 
\merica and of the flag of the grandest nation “ that ever rose to ani- 
mate the hopes of civilized man.” 


From ev’ry schoolhouse in the land 
Let the fond flag of Union wave, 
Floating aloft on ev’ry breeze 
Over the heads of children brave. 


Unite around that dear old flag, 
From Eastern strand to Western shore, 
From Northern bound to Southern gulf, 
The hearts of children evermore. 


Inspire Columbia’s joyous youth 
With fervent love of country grand, 
That when they reach proud life’s estate 
They'll nobly by our nation stand. 


Yes, hoist the starry banner up, 
Emblem of our country’s glory, 
And teach the children of our land 

Its grand and wondrous story — 


Of how in early times it waved 
High o’er the Continentals brave, 
Who fought and made this country free, 
The one true home of liberty. 
— Cincinnati Commercial. 


A TRUE STORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 
Author of Enemy,” Little Journeys,” etc. 


The students at the University of 
be divided into three general classes, namely, the 
Sports, the Boys, and the Grinds. 

Numerically, the Sports are the smallest division ; 
but what they lack in numbers, they often make up 
in noise. They wear raiment of the loudest pattern 
and neckties of many colors, and their ambition is to 
do just as little work as possible and still get through. 
Two weeks before examination the Sport begins to 
grow anxious. But, by the help of, say, strong 
coffee, a tutor, and much cramming, he generally 
passes the ordeal. Then he sheds his knowledge, as 
the snake does its skin. 

There are fables about Sports who attend dances 
given by the Festive Six and similar organizations, 
and who do honor to Bacchus all night, then go home, 
take a bath, a little seltzer, and walk into classroom 
and surprise everybody by the extent of their insight 
and the depth of their erudition. 

But this kind of Sport, like the satyr, now lives 
only in song and legend. 

The Boys form the bulk of the students. If you 
are a student under nineteen, you always refer to this 
class as “The Men,” but, being over nineteen, the re- 
corder of truth who pens these lines uses the term 
“ Boys.” 

The Boys are human. They wear a motley garb 
which affects the fashionable. Russet shoes, white 
soft hats with staring black bands, trousers turned 
ip at the bottom, side pockets, with hands in them 


——— Can 


clear down out of sight, are now the vogue. They 
often smoke brier-wood pipes on the street. They 


Study at times, read each other’s notes, “crib and 
‘ram for exam.,” and perspire freely when under fire 
in classroom, Yet they usually have a modicum of 
ambition; they wish to get on. They have few enmi- 


ties and many innocent pleasures, and some pleasures 
that are not so innocent. Their intent is honorable, 
their purpose, graduation. 

The Boys shade off on one side into the Sports, in 
the other, into the Grinds. In numbers the Grinds 
and the Sports are about the same, but you would 
never think so, for Br’er Grind, he lay low. 

The Grind is the antithesis of the Sport, yet both 
go to college for the same reason: because they can- 
not help it. The Sport’s parents are rich, and they 
send him; the Grind’s parents are poor, but an over- 
weening thirst for knowledge brings him. 

The Grind often works his way by taking care of 
horses, sifting ashes, shoveling snow, and what not. 
He lives in a garret, drinks vast quantities of tea, 
eats oatmeal, and “grinds” away the long hours of the 
night when he should be in bed. Sometimes he turns 
out to be a Great Man, and sometimes he doesn’t. 

The pure type of Grind is most interesting. He is 
poor in purse, but great in frontal development. He 
has a sallow skin, a watery blue eye, a shambling 
gait, stooping shoulders, but he has facts. His 
trousers are too short, his coat shiny, his collar soiled, 
his hands clammy. He reads a book as be walks the 
highway, and when he bumps into you he always ex- 
culpates himself in Attic Greek. This absent-mind- 
edness and hatit of reading on the street affords the 
Sport great opportunity for the playing of pranks. 
It is very funny to walk along in front of a Grind as 
he is reading, and suddenly stoop and let him fall 
over you, for the innocent Grind, thinking he is the 
offender, ever offers profuse apologies. 

Many years ago there was a Grind. A party of 
Sports saw him approaching, deeply immersed in his 
book. ‘Look you,” quoth the chief of the Sports, 
“look you, and observe him fall over me.” 

And they looked. 

Onward, blindly trudged the Grind, reading as he 
came. The Sport stepped ahead of him, suddenly 
stooped, and—one big foot of the Grind shot out 
and kicked him into the gutter. Then the Grind con- 
tinued his walk and his reading without saying a 
word. This particular Grind wore cowhide boots, 
was tall, also angular and raw-boned; he had been 
brought up on a farm, and the Sports thought best to 
get revenge by simply drawing a caricature of him on 
a classroom blackboard. 

This simple story is printed here for the edification 
of the young, to teach them that things are not 
always what they seem. 


CIVICS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY FRANCIS A. MORSE, SHERWIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Whether he will or not, the character of the school 
teacher is the most powerful force we have in the 
education of our youth in the subject of ethics. This 
force may be silent and unconsciously exercised, but 
none the less potent. In the advancement of this 
branch of education, give the first thought, then, to the 
teacher. Through our educators and the public, ele- 
vate his occupation to that of a profession. Enhance 
it with a certain tenure and a sufficient money value 
to attract the best of talent as well as the choicest of 
character. 

The subject of ethics up to the present time has 
been taught in the schoolroom most successfully when 
the instruction was unexpected, and presented to the 
pupil while circumstances and events, as well as the 
general feeling, were conducive to good results. No 
child relishes a regular diagnosis of himself morally. 
How he is to think and act, how to repress the evil 
and encourage the good that is in him becomes stale 
and repugnant when served in systematic and regular 
doses. The skillful teacher will always find sufficient 
opportunity in connection with the regular work of 


the schoolroom in which to build character among his 
pupils, and these auspicious moments should never be 
lost sight of. A pupil’s temper has dominated him ; 
a theft has been committed ; improper language used ; 
a quarrel started ;— these facts can and should be 
made mpressive means of instruction in morals. Then, 
in the different branches of study, especially history, 
rare subjects for thought and talks are always found. 
Take Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Franklin, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and others, and what can be made 
more inviting, and at the same time instructive, 
in the line of character building than a familiar con- 
sideration of the events and fruits of these eminent 
lives? The children become interested, and quickly 
formulate causes and the following results, consider 
them, see how right beginning leads naturally to right 
living and useful lives, and are consequently influ- 
enced to live better, more wisely, and for some definite 
purpose, 

The power of the principal of a school, especially 
if it be a large one, is a recognized factor in all these 
matters. He can bring his school, or a portion of it, 
together each week. This is his great opportunity. 
Talks on various subjects connected with the welfare 
of the pupils can be given, and morals successfully 
taught. If he is wise and discreet, his influence can 
be made to be far reaching and effective. While the 
principal during the general management of his school 
must be a constant educator in morals and manners, 
his supreme moment is when he stands in the presence 
of his teachers and pupils aud commands each mind. 

While I would gladly weleome a text book on the 
subject of ethics, one originating from experience, 
not from theory, I do not believe it would serve its 
purpose as well in the hands of the pupil for regular 
lessons as for a guide and help to the teacher in his 
occasional talks, 

Boys are always interested in politics. . It is in- 
herent. Their fathers and grandfathers had a hand 
in managing affairs before them. While girls are 
naturally less interested, the near future will bring 
its woman suffrage aud accompanying responsibilities. 
It is wise, then, and of prime importance that this 
branch of civics should be emphasized through the 
teaching of civil government in the higher grade of 
the grammar and the high schools. Advantage 
should be taken of all the elections,— town, city, 
state, and national. Either on the day of the elec- 
tion or the day previous the pupils should be given a 
practical illustration of the preliminary steps in the 
campaign, and the method of casting the final bal- 
lot. While it may not be wise to allow a presenta- 
tion of party politics in the schoolroom, discussion can 
be safely encouraged outside, and the pupils directed 
to take a part for the purpose of discovering that 
which will be of the greatest public value. Class 
debate can be made interesting and instructive when 
it is upon important questions, like protection and 
free trade, currency, trusts, ete. This encourages 
investigation, and not only adds to the pupil’s intelli- 
gence, but also to his vocabulary. 

Perhaps there is no division of civics which should 
be more carefully and intelligently taught in our pub- 
lie schools than that which pertains to civil polity,— 
obedience to rightful authority. Even the kinder- 
gartner at four years of age can be and is led to 
understand and obey the authority of his teacher, and 
learns readily how one child must be considered as 
well as another, and that all have equal rights and 
privileges. If we wish to educate our youth to be- 
come good and loyal citizens of our country, they 
must be taught somewhere, either at home or at 
school, and better at both, the necessity for proper 
authority, and the obedience and respect due to it. 
There is a mistaken idea entertained by a goodly per- 
centage of our general public that the rights of the 
individual child should be considered beyond the 
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point where it would be for the good of the whole 
number; that love and tenderness, natural character- 
istics of all true discipline, should be carried to that 
extent that the obedience expected is forfeited, and 
respect for authority sacrificed; also, that when the 
obstinacy and self-will of the child prevents his yield- 
ing submission to just school laws, he should be 
expelled. While the rod is to be abandoned as far 
and as fast as good discipline skillfully applied will 
allow, yet it would be a misfortune to any city to 
abandon it with no good equivalent, and to sacrifice a 
healthy respect for authority to that sentimentality 
shown by so many, even among our educators, whose 
experience in discipline has been in theory rather 
than in practice. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it,” is sound doctrine, applicable now as well as years 
ago. The good take care of themselves. It is for 
their protection and the control of the bad that we 
legislate. The half dozen bad boys of any class are 
the backbone of all mischief and trouble. The good 
have rights which should be respected, and the law 
should be swift and sure in its dealing with the ob- 
stinate and defiant. Place wise, discreet teachers in 
the schools, and support them heartily in a vigorous 
discipline of the disobedient. Children taught to 
respect and obey authority in school will, as a rule, 
respect and obey public laws after they leave the 
school, and will understand better how to acquit 
themselves as good citizens. 

The subject of civics has thus far been considered 
from the standpoint of the secondary or grammar 
schools, and therefore in a rudimental manner. I 
cannot see wherein very much of its codrdinate 
division, economics, can be presented to this grade 
of schools with advantage. It is a subject belonging 
to a college course, and requiring more maturity of 
judgment than is generally found in a youth of four- 
teen or sixteen years of age. Still, something can be 
done indirectly in connection with the studies of 
geography, civil government and history, and in the 
high schools quite a little can be accomplished. I 
again suggest the debating class as the best means for 
creating interest and obtaining the widest range of 
thought and opinion. 

This whole subject is one of deep interest to all 
ardent supporters of our Republican form of govern- 
ment, ‘Too much cannot be said or written about it. 
To train our youth to be intelligent and patriotic 
citizens may well be an essential. and well-detined 
part of the curriculum of the public schools. 

In connection, we must not forget the nation’s 
colors. Our flag should adorn every schoolroom as 
well as every building. The pupils should be taught 
to love and honor it, and to systematically and rever- 
ently salute it and pledge their allegiance to the 
country for which it stands. 


ART IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY BELLE 8. HALL, 


At present, there is little study of art in the public 
schools. The only thing verging toward art educa- 
tion is the drawing instruction and the kindergarten 
work in color. 

There are in Boston three organizations interested, 
the Public School Art League, the Educational Work- 
ers, and the Art Students’ Association. These or- 
ganizations are working for artistie decoration of 
schoolhouses. They have already decorated rooms in 
several schools in the city, also in Salem, Malden, 
Medford, Cambridge, and Brookline, and are continu- 
ally receiving appeals from all over the country for 
help and information. With such a widespread inter- 
est in the subject, the time is fast approaching when 
art will form a part of every school’s curriculum, 

Our public libraries are in league to assist the 
schools. There is hardly a library which does not 
offer special privileges to teachers. If there were 
more interest shown, the libraries would give talks, 
illustrated by their books. The Boston Art Students’ 
Association or the Public School Art League would 
gladly give public lectures for the teachers, 


Art is especially suited to language work, and to 
geography talks. The pupil should connect the cities 
with art galleries and artists, as well as with manu- 
factures and productions. Teach the children to be- 
come acquainted with the masterpieces of painting, as 
they are with the gems of poetry. What ¢hild is not 
delighted with pictures? Why degrade the taste 
with chromos of nobodies, when you might feast their 
minds and eyes with Raphael’s madonnas and Cor- 
reggio’s cherubs ? 

Give questions like the following to your high 
school pupils and see the results : — 

1. Name twelve world pictures, with the artist, 
location, and description of the painting. 

2. What artist or artists are connected with Venice? 
With Bologna? With Parma? 

3. Name three picture galleries of Europe and one 
painting of note in each. 

These questions surely are not unimportant; yet, 
no child, no graduate of a high school or college, can 
answer such questions from what he has learned in 
school. When allusions of this nature come up in 
our classes, the teacher expresses surprise if the 
scholars do not know about them. Very few do 
know, and too little is done to teach them. 

The Boston Art Students’ Association lends pic- 
tures to working girl:’ clubs for the advancement of 
art education. Free exhibitions are given. 

A set of photographs which could be sent from 
room to room would cost very little, to accompany 


J. Q. Emery, 
State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


talks on the artists and their works. Use them just 
as the supplementary readers are used at present. 

As soon as the teachers get fairly into the subject, 
they will vote it the most fascinating part of the 
week’s programme. The easiest and quickest way to 
become interested is to attend lectures. This is also 
the most practical way for busy people. Next to 
this, and really the most inspiring, is to get the books 
yourself and plan your course of study from them. 

Mr. Farrar’s “ Art Topics” is used by many classes 
as a guide. This convenient little book gives a com- 
plete course, in historic order, of schools in architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture, with paged references 
to books and plates. 

With so many new text-books on the subject, no 
one need be at a loss where to begin. Get an ele- 
mentary history of art, like “ Text-books on the His- 
tory of Painting,” by J. C. Van Dyke, “Concise His- 
tory of Painting,” by Mrs. Heaton, or “ An Elemen- 
tary History of Art,” by Nancy Bell. Find out from 
these what you are most interested in, and then 
branch out into the reference books — “ Handbooks of 
Painting,” by Kugler, Mrs. Jamieson, and Mrs, 
Clement, and Luebke’s “History of Art,” ete, You 


Teachers from New England, New York, New Jere 
sey, or Pennsylvania who can go to Jacksonville, Fla. 
for the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
February 18-20, may learn all the particulars from 
Mr, A. E. Winship, 8 Somerset street, Boston, or C. W, 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y, 


will be at aloss where to stop in the midst of a wealth 
of material. 

It is well to have the beautiful singing angels of Luca 
Della Robbia and the graceful, free, floating forms of 
Guido’s “ Aurora” and other art decorations; but we 
must not stop there. Let us teach the children all 
the beauties of Bologna and Florence. Show them 
other illustrations as beautiful as those on the walls, 
so that they may become appreciative and critical 
judges. Get them to take an interest in the art 
stores. Very soon they will want those pictures in 
their rooms at school and at home. 


WASHINGTON AND HANCOCK. 


In 1789, Boston was honored with a visit from 
President Washington. 

John Hancock, whose name is the most prominent 
signature to the Declaration of Independence, was 
then governor of Massachusetts. He was a man of 
winning manners and generous hospitality, but his 
notions of state’s rights and dignity were such that 
he thought it would be derogatory for a governor of 
a state to pay the first visit even to a president. Gen- 
eral Washington was allowed to enter the capital of 
Massachusetts without the governor’s honoring him 
with a formal welcome. 

Hancock was, however, in a strait between his 
gubernatorial dignity and his desire to extend suita- 
ble hospitality to Washington. He prepared a great 
dinner, and sent an invitation to the president, but 
excused himself from calling, on the plea that sick- 
ness detained him at home. Washington, who had 
received a hint of the meaning of the governor’s ex- 
cuse, sent his aide-de-camp with a message declining 
the invitation, and intimating that if Hancock’s 
health permitted him to receive company, it would 
admit of his calling on the president of the United 
States. 

The dinner party went off heavily, as the guests 
were disappointed in not meeting General Washing- 
ton. Public opinion censured Hancock, and he was 
made to see that he had blundered. So, on Sunday, 
the 26th of October, at half-past twelve o’clock the 
governor writes: — 

“The governor’s best respects to the president. If 
at home and at leisure, the governor will do himself 
the honor to pay his respects in half an hour. This 
would have been done much sooner had his health in 
any degree permitted. He now hazards everything, 
as it respects his health, for the desirable purpose.” 

To which the president at one o’clock replies: — 

“The president of the United States presents his 
best respects to the governor, and has the honor to 
inform him that he shall be at home till two o’clock. 
The president need not express the pleasure it will 
give him to see the governor; but, at the same time, 
he most earnestly begs that the governor will not 
hazard his health on the occasion.” — Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


BY MACLEOD, 


The year 1895 will, without doubt, be recorded in history as 
one full of atrocities and unjust encroachments, for even at the 
happy Christmas season. when peace and goodwill should reign, 
a new war cloud appeared on the political horizon, already al- 
most hidden from view by the ominous clouds that have gathered 
during the year. The new year was ushered in by wars and 
rumors of warsin South Africa, but the encroaching party is 
too well known as a participant in such attacks to need any in- 
troduction. 

With the Venezuela boundaries unsettled, the Turkish bar- 
barities unpunished, Ashantee troubles still brewing, and a gen- 
eral uneasiness in regard to Germany and Russia, Great Britain 
still has time to wage war upon an inoffensive South African 
Republic, the Transvaal. The original colonists of South 
Africa were undonbtedly the Boers, who are of Dutch descent. 
They emigrated from Holland in the seventeenth century and 
formed a settlement in Cape Town. (See Map.) Not long 
after their arrival they were joined by a small number of French 
Huguenots, obliged to quit France by the Edict of Nantes. It 
is the descendants of these races that now form the plucky, in- 
dustrious, and remarkably obstinate community of theTransvaal. 
The {colonists of Cape Town pursued the even tenor of their 
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ways for about a century, engaged principally in agricultural 
pursuits. Early in the present century a large number of Eng- 
jish landed in Cape Town and the troubles of the Boers com- 
menced. Little by littletthey were crowded out of their original 
colony and by successive encroachments driven to the broad 
lands beyond the Vaal river. The Boers claim that they 
founded Natal, the Orange Free State, and the South African 
Republic, and that they were in each case driven by the English 
from their rich lands. (See Map.) Driven from the Cape in 
i334, from Natal six years later, and in 1848 from the Orange 
Free State, the sturdy Boers finally founded a new republic on 
the north of the Vaal river, in a desolate, unexplored and unat- 
tractive region, giving no promise of wealth or success. They 
called their new country Transvaal or the South African Re- 
public ( Zuid Afrikander Republik.) (See map.) Here, 
with characteristic pluck, the Dutchmen again established 
homes and resumed the peaceful life of an earlier date. In 
1352 England signed a convention guaranteeing the Boers the 
“right to govern themselves according to their own laws,” and 
for twenty-five years peace reigned in the Transvaal. The 
population of white residents increased until it numbered nearly 
forty thousand, the land was cultivated, schools and churches 
established, and the annual revenue amounted to over $300,000. 
Then, alas for the peace of the Boers, the great gold bearing 
reefs (the ** Rand”) were discovered, and immediately the 
country was overrun with traders and speculators. England 
suddenly awoke to the fact that it would be well to possess this 
African country, with its untold wealth, and, notwithstanding a 
vote of 6,500 out of 8,000 voters against the annexation, the 
Transvaal Republic was declared in 1877 a part of the British 
Kingdom. Public opinion at the time was in many quarters 
much opposed to this arbitrary annexation of a free country, 
established by Christians and Europeans, and Mr. Gladstone, 
with great eloquence, denounced the act as a piece of wanton 


great method. Three reefs of different levels are being worked. 
There are about five miles of tunnel, lighted by electricity, and 
American air-drilling machinery is in use in this distant country. 
Over a thousand people are employed in this one mine. Of re- 
cent years, silver mines have been discovered about forty miles 
from Johannesburg. The first attempt at mining them failed, 
either through mismanagement or fraud, but & later attempt has 
shown the ore to be both rich and plentiful. It contains con- 
siderable lead mixed with it. Coal andiron are abundant in the 
Republic, also tin and copper. 

Geographically, the Transvaal may be described as a vast 
plateau, slopingin a northerly direction, supported on the major 
part of its boundary by mountains of varying heights, merging 
toward the west into undulating plains. A distinct southern 
boundary line is formed by the Vaalriver. The average height 
of the plateau is from four to five thousand feet, and many of 
the mountains around it attain an elevation of nine or ten thou- 
sand feet, being covered with snow much of the year. 

The climate is healthy and agreeable, particularly in the 
southern sections. During the summer season, violent thunder 
storms are frequent. At one time, almost every species of ani- 
mal was found in this section, including valuable varieties of 
the deer and antelope families. A demand for hides caused the 
Boers, with total lack of discrimination or forethought for 
future emergencies, to slaughter every four-footed beast they 
could approach, for the sake of the money received from the 
skins. As a consequence, animal life is almost extinct in this 
region. 

Feathered game is plentiful, however, and the sportsman can 
secure cranes, wild ducks and geese, snipe, partridges, plovers, 
quails, and pigeons, besides many fowls peculiar to the country. 
Another form of animal life is also plentiful, though by no 
@his is the fly called 7'setse, which is found 
Its bite is deadly to horses and 


means desirable. 
in many parts of the Transvaal. 


folly. The Boers soon took matters into their own hands. oxen, and renders safe traveling by ordinary means very diffi- 
Goaded almost to madness by the petty tyrannies of cult. The chief exprots of this country, apart from the valua- 
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the English administrator and ever sorrowfully compar- 
ing their present state of subjection with their former 
freedom, they finally brought matters to a crisis by an open 
rebellion, which was entirely successful. The first uprising 
occurred in December, 1880, and so vigorous was the movement 
that in three months, on March 21, 1881, the independence of 
the South African Republic was acknowledged, subject to a 
peculiar form of protectorate on the part of the Queen, known 
as “* suzerainty,” by which she reserves the power to regulate 
the relations of the Boers with the native population and for- 
cigners and to adjust frontier questions. In the battles fought 
inthe three months rebellion, the Boers showed an energy, 
sturdiness, and heroic dauntlessness as overwhelming as unex- 
pected, and the British were defeated in a series of engage- 
Ments, the most calamitous being that at Majuba hill, February 
27, 1881, 

The growth of the Transvaal within the last fifteen years has 
been something marvelous. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that this advance is not all due to the Boers, but in the 
ain to the enterprise of the foreign residents, who have worked 
the valuable mines, built manufactories and warehouses, and 
changed a wilderness into numerous large and thriving cities. 

The gold mines of this region exceed those of Australia, 
California, or any other great gold fields in the amount of gold 
they furnish. There are about fifty mines being worked, and 
‘Cis estimated that the gold obtained from them in the month of 
June, 1895, was about 201,000 ounces, equivalent in money to 
about four million dollars. In fact, the Rand reefs are said to 
yield one-fourth of the entire gold supply of the world. The 
most noted of the mines is one near Johannesburg, known as the 
Robinson mine, remarkable not only for its size and the large 
“hount of capital invested, but also for the extreme richness of 
the ore. It is owned by a syndicate, and in 1888 acompany was 
formed to work it, a process which they are carrying out with 


ble minerals, are cereals, oranges, tobacco, and ostrich feathers. 

Properly cultivated, the soil is of such a nature as to produce 
abundant supplies of almost every known grain, fruit, or 
vegetable, and trees, of great value both as fuel and building 
material, attain a rapid growth. 

It must be acknowledged that the Boers are not progressive. 
What their ancestors were many years ago, they are now, 
plodding along with old, slow processes and looking with dis- 
trust upon new occupations, new machinery and inventions, or 
anything not made familiar by the traditions of their race. 
They still possess a strong religious tendency of the Puritanical 
order, delighting in long prayers, ceremonious Bible readings, 
and exhortations, butof the Christianity which teaches ‘‘ charity 
to all mankind” they are ignorant. This is shown in their 
treatment, from the earliest days, of the native black popula- 
tion, whom they do not regard as human beings like themselves, 
but as inferiors, made to do their work without compensation, 
claiming, in fact, that the poor blacks should feel honored in 
being allowed to do anything forthem. The numerous accounts 
of the Boer attacks upon native villages, and the carrying away 
of the inhabitants as slaves, together with their brutal treatment 
of them when once made captive, are all too horrible to be pleas- 
ant reading. It is stated that the Boer will caress his own wife 
and children in the most loving manner, bid them a demonstra- 
tive farewell, and then go forth on an expedition having for its 
object the breaking up of native homes and the rending asunder 
of the very ties he himself holds so dear. It has been said in 
extenuation of the Boers that they regard. this persecution of 
the blacks as a religious act, and consider that they are literally 
carrying out the teachings of the Old Testament. Christian 
nations of the present time, however, have little patience with 
such so-called ‘ religious persecution.” 

Nowhere in the Transvaal has the wonderful progress of late 
years been so marked as in the city of Johannesburg, which at 


the present writing is the most important, largest, and richest 
city in the whole country. (See Map.) Less than ten years 
ago, the site of this city was a desolate plain, without roads or 
buildings, except scattered Boer huts of the rudest construction. 
Now there are 60,000 inhabitants, handsome dwellings and 
warehouses, a stock exchange, theatres and other places of 
amusements, and two railroads land their passengers at hand- 
some stations. Although of rapid growth, the city is substantial 
in appearance, the streets carefully laid out and paved, the 
buildings many of them of stone or brick, and, to add to the air 
of civilization and refinement, there is even a large public park. 
Telephones, electric lights, gas and other conveniences of 
modern times are in use. 

The capital of the Transvaal, Pretoria, is by no means as 
large or financially important as Johannesburg. It was named 
after a noted Boer leader, who won great victories over the 
Zulus, half a century ago. It is pleasantly located in a healthy 
valley and has the appearance of a modern suburban town. 
The houses are surrounded by extensive grounds, and the 
avenues are wide and well shaded by handsome trees. A mar- 
ket square, in which stands a large Dutch church, is located in 
the centre of the city. Recent travelers in this country, how- 
ever, state that the natural beauty of the capital is spoilt by the 
untidiness that prevails. The government buildings are in the 
French style of architecture, and are very imposing. They 
contain all the offices of the government and the two chambers 
of the Volksraad. 

President Kruger, a man about seventy years of age, pos- 
sesses almost absolute power in the community. He receives 
8,000 pounds a year as salary. He lives very quietly, does not 
entertain to any extent, and has amassed a large fortune. 

The policy adopted by the Boers toward the foreign residents 
( called by them Uitlanders ) is at the root of the present difti- 
culty. As American citizens, we certainly cannot uphold the 
political policy of the Transvaal, for it is literally the very 

** taxation without representation” which was the basis of our 
own strike for liberty. At the same time we can enter to some 
extent into the feelings of the Boers. The foreign settlers now 
far outnumber the Boer population ( being three to one in 
Johannesburg ) and the majority of them are of English de- 
scent. With the hatred of the British engendered by former 
treatment, which has now become a part of their religion, it is 
not strange that the Boers are unwilling to admit as citizens 
members of a nation that would in no time outwit them and 
rule the country. Nor is it at alllikely that the English settlers 
would be willing to entirely forswear loyalty to England, and 
become merely citizens of the Boer Republic. In times of 
trouble, the Boers claim, and with apparent reason, that the 
English residents, even though admitted to citizenship, would 
naturally return to their allegiance to the Queen, and the 
Dutchmen would be overwhelmed by the enemy within their 
own country. The policy at present is very arbitrary and 
worthy of disapproval, for not only are the Uitlanders ( for- 
eigners ) forbidden a vote, but they are denied public education, 
protection from criminal depredations, and many ordinary com- 
forts. It was the accumulation of feeling at the indignities 
heaped upon them that caused the present disaffection of for- 
eign residents and the invasion of Dr. Jameson. This attack, 
its subsequent defeat by the Boers, and the capture of the leader 
have been too fully canvassed by the daily papers since the first 
of the year to need any extensive repetition here. Dr. 
Jameson claims that he undertook the expedition at the invita- 
tion of the foreign residents of Johannesburg, and that it failed 
because, when the time came, these same residents did not 
rally in sufficient numbers to support him. 

The real danger of the whole affair lies in the strained rela- 
tions between England and Germany. The Emperor of the 
latter country openly espouses the cause of the Boers, a stand 
to which England strenuously objects. Matters look very 
serious, and the eyes of the public are concentrated with such 
anxiety upon the probable outcome of the disagreement between 
two great powers that the internal troubles in the little African 
Republic are almost lost sight of. 


LIGHT FROM AN UNEXPECTED QUARTER. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 


A comparatively recent number of the J//ustrated 
London News says : — 


‘*Londoners are, perhaps, hardly aware of the rampant 
snobbishness and exclusiveness of the more narrow circles of 
the provinces, and of the way in which this small and con- 
temptible vanity interferes with the education of middle-class 
girls in public high schools. ‘ My daughter must not associate 
with retail tradesmen’s children,’ cries Mrs. Wholesale-Trades- 
woman; while her own girls are equally deemed by Mrs. Small- 
Landed-Estate too inferior to risk a friendly feeling growing 
up between them and the young Small-Estaters! A school 
depends for its success as a teaching institution on the possi- 
bility of paying salaries to attract highly educated teachers,— 
specialists in their various departments; such teachers cannot 
be engaged to teach a few at a small salary; but when their 
charges can be accepted, they are as capable of teaching 200 
as twenty. Therefore, schools should be sufficiently big, and 
it is bad economy and injurious ‘ all round’ when, for silly 
‘ social’ reasons, parents have their girls kept from the high 
school and taught by a cheap daily or resident governess. It is, 
therefore, worth while to call the attention of mothers, who are 
injuring the development of their girls’ minds by such bourgeois 
vanity, to the example set by the Duke and Duchess of Suther- 
land, who have sent their sons, the Marquis of Stafford and 
Lord Alistair Gower, to the board school at Golspie.”’ 


Such an item as this must fall with stunning force 
upon those papier maché Americans (God save the 
mark !) who imagine, in the paroxysms of their Anglo- 
mania, that it is “good fawum, doncher know,’ to 
exhibit this very “rampant snobbishness” of which 
the London News complains. 

Rev. Mr. Jasper’s head was as hard as flint; “The 
sun (of enlightenment) do move.” 
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Methods for: the Schoolroom. 


Wuar British statesmen have specially befriended 
America ? 


Tue telegraph and Texas came together, so did 
Fulton’s steamboat and the purchase of Louisiana. 
Such couplings aid some memories. 


Maaniry the history that centres in your locality, 
but do not confound local importance with national 


interests, nor national interest with world-wide 


im port. 

How clear an idea have your pupils of the present 
distinction between kingdom, empire, and republic ? 
What varieties of kingdoms are there now? of em- 
pires ? of republics ? 

Is there a characteristic American education ? 
What is it? An American literature? Art? Re- 
ligion? Apply the same questions to Germany, 
France, England, and ancient Greece. 

Tue study of Alaska is of great interest and im- 
There is no limit to the fascination of this 
study. Its importance is not to be measured by its 
intrinsic value so much as by its newness. Like the 
industries of the South, it is entitled to much more 
attention than New York or New England. 


portance 


0 
LABORATORY WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
(111.) 


BY SARAH M. HOBSON, M.D. 
GASTRIC AND INTESTINAL DIGESTION, 

XXVII. Apparatus for each pupil: Three one- 
ounce, wide-mouthed bottles, dilute hydrochloric acid, 
pepsin, egg-albumen, labels. 

[ A one per cent. solution made from the commer- 
cial acid is sufficiently strong. For this and the fol- 
lowing experiments, turn boiling water on an egg, let 
stand fifteen minutes. Pass half the white through 
a fine sieve, reserve the rest in bulk. A convenient 
label is a narrow strip of paper pinned around the 
neck of the bottle. ] 

Into the first bottle, half full of dilute hydrochlorie 
acid, put as much pepsin as can be heaped on a circle 
one-half inch in diameter (three grains); also an 
equal amount of finely divided egg-albumen. Label 
“ No, 1, Normal gastric digestion.” 

To the second bottle half full of the dilute acid, 
add three grains of egg-albumen, and mark it “ No. 2, 
Hel and albumen.” 

To the third, half full of water, add three grains of 
pepsin and an equal amount of egg-albumen. Mark 
this “ No. 3, Water, pepsin, and albumen.” 

Set the bottles in a warm place, shiking oeeasion- 
ally. Examine after twenty-four hours. 

a, Which fluid has best digested the egg? +. What 
are the chief constituents of the gastric secretion ? 

XXVILL. Apparatus: Two bottles each half full of 
dilute hydrochloric acid; three grains of pepsin, and 
three grains of finely divided egg-albumen in each 
bottle ; small tin basin with handle, aleohol lamp, and 
pan of ice water. 

Place one bottle in the ice water, the other in the 
basin of water. Keep the water as hot as can be 
borne by the hand. 

a. Does temperature affect the time required for 
digestion ? b. Are warm or cold drinks better for the 
digestion of food ? ¢. What is the effect of ice water 
upon digestion ? 

XXIX. Apparatus: Two bottles of dilute acid, as 
in the preceding experiment, basin of hot water, pep. 
sin, and albumen. 

To each bottle add three grains of pepsin; to No. 1 
add three grains of finely divided albumen, to No. 2 
an equal portion of albumen in bulk. Keep the bot- 
tle in the warm bath, shake occasionally and examine 
from time to time. 

a. Which digests more readily ? >. 
mastication aid digestion ? ; 

Two bottles of hydrochlorie 
acid and pepsin as before; two test tubes, each one- 
third full of milk. 

Into No. 1 pour quickly the milk from one test-tube. 


How does 


Apparatus : 


To No. 2, add the remaining milk, two or three drops 
at a time, shaking the bottle after each addition. 

Compare the results. What is the advantage of 
sipping a glass of milk slowly over taking it at a sin- 
gle draught ? 

XXXI. Apparatus: Two bottles, hydrochloric acid, 
alcohol lamp, basin of water, egg-albumen, pepsin, and 
pancreatin. 

To No. 1, half full of dilute acid, add three grains 
of egg-albimen and three grains of pepsin; to No. 2, 
half full of water, add three grains of albumen and 
three grains of pancreatin. Keep both in the warm 
bath fifteen minutes, shaking the bottles frequently. 

Is the albumen digested more quickly or better in 
one than in the other ? 

XXXII. Repeat experiment XXXI., using boiled 
corn starch instead of albumen. 

a. What secretion of the alimentary canal digests 
starchy foods? 4. Compare with experiment XXVI. 
What other secretion aids in the digestion of starches ? 

XXXIII. Apparatus: Bottle, ox-gall, butter in an 
iron spoon, alcohol lamp, basin of water. 

To the bottle half full of warm water, add three 
drops melted butter. Shake. Let stand in warm 
bath five minutes. 

a. Have the butter and watér mixed ? 

Add three grains of ox-gall. Shake and leave in 
warm bath five minutes. . 

b. What is the action of bile on fats? ¢. Define 
emulsion, 

XXXIV. Repeat experiment XXXI., using three 
drops of melted butter instead of the albumen. 

a. What is your conclusion as to the digestion of 
fats ? 

Compare experiments XX XIII. and XXXIV. 

b. What common property have the bile and the 
pancreatin secretion ? 

XXXV. Apparatus: Various food products, as po- 
tato, egg-albumen, boiled rice, lean meat, olive oil, 
bread, butter, fat meat, salt ; dilute hydrochloric acid, 
bottles, pepsin, pancreatin, ox-gall. 

Let each pupil prepare a bottle for gastric digestion. 
Add to it a small quantity each of four kinds of food, 
representing the albumins, carbo-hydrates, hydro- 
carbons, and inorganic elements. Add pancreatin 
and ox-gall. Shake and set for twenty-four hours in 
a warm place. Describe the experiment fully, naming 
the class to which each food belongs. «. What name 
is given to the food after it has been acted upon by 
the gastric and intestinal secretions? 4. What is its 
appearance ? ¢, Are there any other secretions than 
these already mentioned? ¢. How isnutriment taken 
up into the body from the intestines ? 

Write a paragraph describing the process of diges- 
on from the mouth to the small intestines. 


0 


TIMELY ARITHMETIC. 

The area of Venezuela is 652,695 square miles, its 
population is 2,254,385 (in 1889). The foreign resi- 
dents are 34,916 (1881), about 11,000 Spanish, 8,729 
Columbians, 4,041 English, 3,237 Italian, 3,206 Dutch, 
2,186 French, 1,171 Germans. 

1. How many times larger than Venezuela is the United States ? 

2. How does the entire population compare with that of New 
York city in numbers? 

3. With Boston? 

{. Hlow many times larger than Rhode Island is it in area. 

5. How do the two compare in population? 

6. How does its population compare with that of your own 
state? 

7. How does the area compare with that of your state? 

8. What part of the population is Columbian? English? 
Italian? Duteh? French? German? 

%. How much greater is the Columbian population than the 
English? Italian? Dutch? French? German? 

The population of Caracas, the capital, is 70,466 (in 
IS88 ); Valencia, 38,654; Maracaibo, 34,284; Barque- 
simeto, 31,476; Tocuyo, 15,383; Maturin, 14,473; 
La Guayra, 14,000. 

1. What is the total population of all the cities? 

11. What part of the total city population is in the capital? 

12. What per cent. of the total population is in the capital? 

13. Is in Valencia? Maracaibo? Barquesimeto? Tocuyo? 
Maturin? La Guayra? 

14. How does the population of the capital compare with the 
capital of the United States? 


15. With that of your city? 
16. With that of Baltimore? 
17. With that of Providence? 


There 5,918 students and instructors in Haryar| 
University. 

18. How many Harvard Universities would equal the popu- 
lation of Caracas? Maturin? 

Guiana has a territory of 690,000 square miles. 

19. How many states the size of your state could be maile 
from this? 

20. How many the size of Rhode Island? Texas? New York? 

21. About how many countries the size of Guiana could be 
carved from the United States? 

The population of Guiana is about 20,000. There 
are also about 3,500 convicts in the penitentiaries, 
sent by England. There are also a few scattered 
savage tribes. The total population is about 25,((00 
therefore. 

22. How many such countries could be thus populated hy 
your state? 

23. By New York city? 

24. By Chicago? 

25. By Philadelphia? 

26. By Boston? 

27. By the largest city in your state? 

28. What per cent. of the entire population are the convicts? 


USE OF WEATHER MAP. 


George F. Jewett, Rayden high school of Youngs. 
town, O., uses the government weather map for a first- 
class exercise in thinking. He receives three copies 
of the government map each morning before the 
school opens. He at once cuts out the “ Probabil- 
ities,’ as announced thereon, and passes each to a 
committee of five. Three committees of five are 
appointed for each week. Each committee takes its 
piece, studies the conditions of temperature, pressure, 
winds, ete., as there outlined, and then reason out the 
probabilities for themselves, write in their *‘ proba- 
bilities ” for Youngstown, and then sign their names, 
and place it in position for the school to examine. It 
is highly interesting to compare these probabilities, 
and even more interesting the next morning to see 
the joy or humiliation of the various committees as 
their prognostications were good or poor. The think- 
ing done under such conditions is stimulating and 


helpful. 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


For books that plant ideas in young people’s minds 
through the imagination, “ Westward Ho,” by Kings- 
ley, and “The Heir of Redeclyffe,” by C. M. Yonge, 
are easily read and very profitable; while for their 
encovragement in the study of history, put in their 
way “Greek Heroes,” by Kingsley, and “Boys of 
76,” by Coffin. Kate Wiggin always pleases and 
implants gracious sentiments in the memory. For 
example, her well-known “ Bird’s Christmas Carol,” 
“Timothy’s Quest,” and the “Story of Patsy” make 
them feel, and at the same time reveal, the uses of 
sympathy in behalf of others. 

“St. Rockwell’s Little Mother,” even if it gives an 
exaggerated idea of the street Arab, is written by 
Mrs. Cheever in such an inimitable style that it makes 
the little vagabond seem to be worth saving, and 
opens the possibility of a career to the most unprom- 
ising before the mind of the youthful reader. It 
invests the newsboy and the bootblack with a certain 
interest, which prompts exertion in their behalf, in- 
stead of contempt for their rude manners. 

“Endeavor Chris,” by Isabella Hopkins, depicts an 
impossible little Christian, but the charm of doing 
somebody some good is kept up throughout the book. 
The “Heroines of Shakespeare,” by Mrs. Cowdin 
Clarke, will attract girls to Shakespearean readings, 
and Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone” is not too old a 
book to keep a boy or girl well along in the “teens” 
quiet a whole rainy afternoon. 

The “Brownie Books,” for small folks, are like @ 
menagerie of imps and as good as a cireus, without 
any suggestion of real mischief, and Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “ Jungle Stories” will lodge in the memory thie 
habits of animals, which in after years will harvest 4 
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thousand suggestions, showing the similarity of 
human propensities to those of beasts, and prevent a 
liking for lower enjoyments, such as only animals 
may innocently possess. 

For the inculeation of religious and ethical senti- 
ments, without forcing unwelcome sermons on young 
readers, “John Halifax,” by Miss Muloch; “On the 
Threshold,” by Munger; and “ Boys’ King Arthur,” 
by Sidney Lanier, may be given, with judicious com- 
ments. Give a boy or girla handsome set of books, 
like Walter Scott’s novels, and let the sense of pos- 
session be awakened by the gift, and the whole list 
will be read and reread without weariness. You will 
find the child curled up on a sofa, deep in the mys- 
teries of chivalric love, wholly forgetful of all sur- 
roundings, and deaf to all enticements which foolish 
books may offer. 

For a thoughtful young person of fifteen, a book 
called “ Animals’ Rights,” by Henry S. Salt (leaving 
out the essay on “ Vivisection in America” at the end 
of the book), will be of great value, and Stanley's 
“ Early Travels and Adventures” will show the In- 
dian character and how the red man ought to be 
treated, while the second volume of “Travels in the 
East” will, like all Stanley’s books, open a mine of 
new experiences among peoples of strange lands. 

There are so many good books for young people 
nowadays that it is not necessary that any youth 
should feed on equivocal or bad literary trash. 


0 
GEOGRAPHICAI? QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


A CORRECTION. 


Two errors, due to the carelessness of the writer. 
occurred in the questions and answers published 
November 21. The peak of the Himalaya cordillera 
that isthought to be higher than Mount Everest is 
T45, instead of K2, as stated. The Arnu Darya, 
or Oxus, was tributary to Caspian lake at the time 
of Alexander the Great. 


Jacques W. Repway. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


AN ORIGINAL EXERCISE FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


{The schoolroom should be suitably arranged for the 
occasion. On the blackboard, or better, made of ever- 
green, should be the dates,— February 12, 1809,— April 14, 
1865. The best obtainable portrait of Lincoln should be 
hung above the platform, or be placed on a large easel 


POPULATION, 


Washington.” He was beginning, too, to make extracts from 
the books he read, and to frame little essays of his own. Paper 
was scarce and dear, and so the first draught was made with 
charcoal on a wooden shovel, which could afterwards be scraped 
clean, or upon a shingle; the condensed and carefully-pruned 
copy only being committed to paper. 


5. Isee the same lad,grown taller, and stronger, and eager to do 
what ever useful or honestly gainful thing his untrained muscle 
or inventive brain might attempt. At nineteen, he went down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans as a flat-boat hand. Returning, 
he was again clerk in the country store, and a year or two later 
went with his father’s family to Illinois, driving the ox-team 
himself, and peddling along the route a.stock of small wares 
with which he had provided himself before leaving the home in 
Indiana. I see him splitting the rails for the new cabin, and 
helping to build it; and then, presently, being now past twenty- 
one, leaving home to make his own way in the world. He had 
but his own hands and head to rely on, from the outset, and 
more rails must be split for some yards of ‘* brown jeans dyed 
with white walnut,” from which some garments might be made 
for him. 


6. I see a more significant scene—a slave auction which he 
witnessed while on a trip to New Orleans. The horror, and 
sadness, and deep resolve it stirred in him his reticence only 
partially told; but his later life was burdened with them. 
Some slow and miserable years followed, when nothing that he 
attempted prospered, and he found himself in debt, and with an 
unpromising outlook before him. But he had begun to study 
law by himself; his neighbors trusted him, and he was with all 
his acquaintances a favorite. 


7. Therefore, the next picture is of the country lawyer, 
obscure, and diligent, and upright, who won many cases, and 
took small fees, and who would never knowingly stand for a 


guilty person. Ile has been known to abandon a case on more 


than one occasion, and at the bar itself, because he had become 
persuaded that his client was guilty. 


ARMY) 
INCLUDING RESERVES. 


He had won, too, some 


upon it. Other smaller ones may be shown, and pictures of 
some of his homes should be in sight. It is especially BRITISH, GERMAN, BRITISH, GERMAN, BRITISH, 
desirable that some pictures of the more memorable A50Q00000 49 50000 593695 584 SAE 495. 


scenes of his public life should be conspicuous. The repre- 

sentation of the signing of the Proclamation of Emancipa- 

tion would have particular fitness. A large flag, oranumber 

of smaller ones, should, of course, be used also in decoration, or as 
drapery for the pictures.] 

1. Singing: ‘‘ America.” 

2. We have one hero, pre-eminent in the service he rendered, 
not yet remote enough for myth to obscure, or for tradition to 
distort, the clear and massive outlines of what he did and was. 
His story, it is well said, is the story of the American people in 
his time. It is well that this life was lived ina century whose 
searching light records, with more than photographic distinct- 
ness, every deed and aspect of the sons who so make or serve 
it. No apotheosis, however grateful or sincere, could do what 
the complete and intelligent and sympathetic knowledge of his 
achievements, his purposes, and his character will do for him, 
and, most of all, for us. 

The pictures, variously drawn, which show him to us —the 
friendless lad, the awkward youth, the struggling student, the 
upright lawyer, the single-minded statesman, the good president, 
and the martyr whose finished work and hope consumated, will 
not let us remember his martyrdom — we never tire of seeing. 

Let us look at them once more, albeit they have become so 
familiar, and although we have only words with which to limn 
them here. 


3. I see a little lad, shy and illy-cared for, in a cheerless 
Kentucky cabin. At the age of seven he was givena Dilworth 
spelling book — constituting one-third of the family library — 
and sent to the district school. But he was frequently kept at 
home, even then. When his mother died, he was ten years old, 
and had learned to read, and soon after, to write. Now the 
family have moved to Indiana, and a foster-mother has come to 
give something like comfort to the rude dwelling, and sympathy 
and encouragement to the boy. 


4. My picture is of an awkward boy, going to school in the log- 
schoolhouse when he could, but oftener employed by some neigh- 
boring farmer, or in the store at the cross-roads, and at night 
taking his supper of corn-bread in his hand in the chimney- 
corner or under the trees, while he devoured, at the same time, 
** Esop’s fables,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” a history of the United States, or an old ‘‘ Life of 
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local celebrity as a captain in the Black Hawk war, and we find 
him presently in the legislature of his state, where his most 
memorable act was the stand he tock against a pro-slavery reso- 
lution, a departure in which he was followed by only one other 
member. 


8. Next, a successful lawyer in Springfield, where his up 
rightness was brought into even stronger relief in a wider field. 
The kind heart, which had been from childhood quick to re- 
dress a wrong er render a service, had its way in many things 
here, too. Winning rapidly the confidence and respect of his 
associates, he was sent, in 1846, to the national congress, where 
he but did the duty of a young, little-known, and single-minded 
statesman, careless of gain or fame, and finding only occasional 
opportunity to champion the cause he had most at heart —a 
cause, nevertheless, which he proved himself, even now, eager 
to champion, at whatever cost to popularity. Other obscure 
and diligent years followed, and it was the kindling agitation 
and debate of the middle ’fifties that summoned him at last to a 
larger service. 

9. We must linger, even beside this tide of event and discus- 
sion, to see him, the most picturesque figure in a picturesque 
and spirited and not futile tourney. And, indeed, it was a not 
unimportant part of it, in its later outeome. His principal 
opponent, politically, had been Stephen A. Douglas, who, as 
the question of slavery and its extension or possible overthrow 
was seen to be more and more plainly as the prime determining 
factor in all national politics, found himself in the position, 
essentially, and in his own state, of one of its foremost advo- 
cates. Mr. Lincoln, quite as inevitably, was one of its most 
zealous combatants, and nothing was more natural, at that 
stage of discussion, than a tour of the state for a prolonged 
joint debate. And it is in such wise that we next see them, in 
1858. The terse, vigorous, and persuasive speech which has 
since distinguished Abraham Lincoln as a master of English 
was already ‘his. The question, moreover, was one which 
found him possessed of deep and firm convictions; he had 
added to his former knowledge of the subject, reason and feel- 
ing alike gaining new force and intensity, as he proceeded. So 


that the tourney gave him something like national distinction 
not only, but identified him plainly with the anti-slavery 
party and cause. And he it was who became presently its 
leader. 

10. Recitation : ‘* Abraham Lincoln” — Part VI. of Lowell’s 
‘* Commemoration Ode.” 

11. Singing: *“ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

12. My vision, at once sad and significant, is of the president- 
elect on his way to Washington to take the oath of his office. 
The campaign itself, despite its result, had shown the crucial 
character of the period through which the nation was passing, 
and the new forms into which familiar institutions, not less than 
beliefs and laws, must be cast before stability and confidence 
could be restored. And every passing day revealed the magni- 
tude of the task and the responsibility which rested on its ruler. 
To this realization of these things he gave expression in well- 
nigh matchless words. 

13. Recitation: Speech of farewell on leaving Springfield 
for Washington. 

14. Speech of the president-elect at Independence hall, 
Philadelphia, during the same journey. 

15. I see him in his cabinet, which he had chosen with far- 
seeing wisdom and sagacity, presiding over its deliberations 
with such authority and tact that it became at once one of the 
most potent of national councils, and his own ally, instrument, 
and trusted company of advisers throughout his presidency. 
And, more plainly, and as the people whom he shepherded see 
him always most clearly, he appears at the head of the troubled 
and divided nation, with all the responsibilities of civil war 
upon him; with momentous questions of right and justice and 
both immediate and far-reaching expediency to be solved; fol- 
lowing the movements of the federal leaders in the field, and 
planning or forcasting their campaigns; weighted with a thou- 
sand cares and sorrows, because of the suffering and sorrow this 
righteous war was bringing; relieving the tense gravity of 
some trying council by a joke, or a quip, or a remembered story, 
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GERMANY COMPARED. — Boston Journal. 


or winning a momentary lethe from his perplexities by a momen- 
tary indulgence in his old-time humor. And I see him at last, 
shaping and signing the Emancipation Proclamation ; giving, so, 
liberty and manhood to three millions of slaves. 

16. Recitation: ‘* Laus Deo” — Whittier. 

17. Singing: ‘* Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

18. I see him, then, still guiding the ship of state safely 
through perilous places, through narrow straits, and past shoals 
and quicksands without number; maintaining the edict he had 
issued and confirming it; seeing the rebellion quelled, the 
freedman assured of his liberty; the army on the eve of dis- 
banding. And then, while such jubilee still sounded in the 
land, I see the martyred president. And the very bells which 
rang for his valiant deed, toll for his valorous death. 


19. Recitation : “* Our Good President” — Phabe Cary. 


20. And now, though the years have come and gone till three 
decades are numbered, and the last of these pictures of a hero’s 
life has grown dim, another vision waits, growing fairer and 
nobler, clearer and dearer, as the time goes on— the vision of 
a united people, its animosities forgotten, its differences put 
aside; with abuses and corruption steadily put away; with 
quicker feeling for civic honor and purity, and increasing wis- 
dom and loyalty in promoting them; a growing and advancing 
nation, with multiplying resources of wealth and industry, with 
new sons to defend and to guide her with the old allegiance. Is 
it not the nation of Lincoln’s love and sacrifice, whose purity 
and whose unity he defended ? 

21. Recitation: ‘ Ship of State” — Longfellow. 


22. Singing: ‘* Speed Our Republic.” 


Nore.—-The Lincoln bibliography includes lives of Lincoln by 
Nicolay and Hay, Herndon, Holland, Raymond, Hanaford, Browne, 
and others; a suggestive monograph by Carl Schurz —‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln”; an address on Lincoln by Phillips Brooks, and many excel- 
lent supplementary articles in periodicals, including the life now run- 
ning in MeClure’s Magazine. 

* Any patriotic songs may be sung with fitness, and it is suggested 
that where time and numbers permit, others of Lincoln's addresses be 
introduced as recitations. The Emancipation Proclamation may be 

. read, and, among others which may be used, wholly or in part, are the 
addresses at Cooper Institute, at Springtield, and at Gettysburg. 
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TEACHING is a_ profession to all who profess 
teaching. 


WuergE, oh where, is the once popular “ concept,” 
and its firstborn, “ appercept” ? 


Wuorver undervalues the privilege of teaching 
should retire from the profession. 


Wuo is sufficient for the work of keeping every 
child employed without serious over pressure upon 
any ? 


Texas has fifty counties, by the census of 1890, 
with fewer inhabitants each than there are days in 
this year. 


THe thought is the unit of mental action and the 
sentence the unit of expression in writing and reading, 
and this must never be forgotten. 


Vassak has graduated 1,182 women, 1,082 prior to 
this year, and 409 of these have already married, with 
great expectations for many other recent graduates, 
Of the first four classes sixty-three per cent. 
married. 


Ir is high art to hear one class recite and do justice 
to that, and at the same time have the right kind of 
sare for the rest of the school. Here are two things 
that must be done at one time and both must be well 
done. 


Grecian education was the first that was highly 
intellectual. In Athens and Corinth much attention 
was paid to wstheties, ethics, and athletics. There 
was an educational ideal quite distinct from anything 
previously known, 


On February 17, Alfred Holbrook of Lebanon, Ohio, 
will be eighty years old. He has taught more than 
100,000 students, and through business reverses is 


without a home in his advanced age. The alumni are 


to make him a birthday present of a home, if 
possible. 


Teacuers may as well make up their minds that 
punishment is hazardous, extra hazardous. Parents 
like to go to the courts for alittle money, ¢. ¢., some 
do. Physicians, some physicians, side with the pa- 
rents, and the judges are not all in sympathy with the 
teachers. The rod will have to be used sparingly 
whatever comes to the child. No teacher can afford 
to “fight ” with a sixteen-year-old boy. 


Tue New York Jndependent says: — 


We have more than once during the last few years called the 
attention of college faculties to the danger of college athletics 
being corrupted by professionalism; we mean by the admission 
of men to the college really to row or kick, but under the pre- 
tense of pursuing some sort of college course. That stigma 
attaches to certain institutions; and now that charges of this 
sort have been brought by an authority on athletics, in Harper's 
Weekly, against certain specified Western institutions, such as 
the Universities of Michigan, Minnesota, Chicago, and the 
Northwestern and Beloit College, either confession and repent- 
ance or disproof is in order, and that speedily. A number of 
our Eastern institutions, like Harvard and Cornell, have recog- 
nized the danger, and taken strenuous measures to prevent it, 
even at the terrible risk of being beaten by Yale, Princeton, or 
Pennsylvania, or even of stopping intercollegiate games. It 
may be said that betting and gambling is an individual offense, 
for which neither the teams nor the colleges are guilty; but if 
fake students are hired for the team and entered for the col- 
lege, then both team and college are liars and cheats. 


Too much cannot be said upon this phase of athletics. 


FOR BETTER OR WORKSE. 


Contrary to’an almost universal custom, the follow- 
ing query of a correspondent, upon a question not 
strictly educational, is considered editorially : — 

Is the world growing better? Churches, schools, and chari- 
ties are springing up by the thousands; so are jails. Our cen- 
sus shows that, in 1850, we had one criminal to each 3,442 
population; in 1860, we had one criminal to each 1,647; in 
1870, we had one to each 885; in 1880, we had one to each 757. 
Is our ship of state not in dangerous water? 

R. F. R., Smyrna, Ind. 


It is impossible to determine whether the world is 
getting better or worse. The good are getting better, 
the bad are getting worse, and the ratio of the better 
good to the worse bad no one can determine. Figures 
such as Mr. R. presents show nothing. As the quer- 
ist says, all agencies for good have multiplied many 
fold. There were no missions, no philanthropies, no 
merciful provisions for the defective in 1830, Then 
there was no attempt to reform the criminals. There 
was no Y. M.C. A.,no Y. P.8.C. E.,, no A. B.C. F. 
M.,no W. C. T. U., no S. P. C. A, ete., ete. Why, 
if figures of this kind could show anything, it would 
be easy to prove that the world had been growing 
better at a tremendous rate. But such figures, in 
themselves, are meaningless, on either side. 

The truth is that, in 1830, America was in no sense 
“the world,” while it is such, in a large sense, now. 
The increase in criminality has not kept pace with 
the increase of foreign population, nor has it kept 
pace with the trend of population toward the cities 
and large towns; i. e., America has become “the 
world” much faster than crime has increased. We 
arrest fora multitude of offenses to-day that no one 
thought of arresting for in 1830. A man would beat 
his wife or thrash his son, two neighbors would have 
a “scrap,” a man would pound his horse, a teacher 
would flog a boy, or a preacher would get drunk, and 
the unenlightened world thought none of these things 
criminal, Why, there are more arrests by the Society 
for Prevention to Cruelty to Animals to-day than for 
all causes in 1830. Do the arrests by that society 
prove that the world is getting worse ? 

All that can be said is that the forces for evil have 
been doing their level best to make the world worse, 
and the forces for good have never done their best to 
thwart the mission of the bad; but there is no tangible 
evidence that the forces of evil have made any special 
headway since 1830. Personally, I may say that the 
good seems to have gained much in the conflict, since 


it has lost no agency for human betterment, has re- 
duced the efficiency of few of its agencies, has multi- 
plied the number and variety many fold, and has in- 
creased the efficiency of some beyond computation. 
It is impossible, however, to prove it to one who pre- 
fers to doubt. All that is provable is that the good 
must energize its agencies, multiply its forces, and 
fight at high pressure till human nature shall depart 
from the face of the earth. In all this the schoo] 
has a great responsibility and a great privilege. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


Gymnastic exercises, to be of highest service, must 
be taught like any other subject, giving new exer- 
cises as soon as «n old one is learned. As soon as 
an exercise is learned, it has lost the major part of 
its value, the greatest good coming from the mingled 
discipline to mind and body in the process of learn- 
ing the order of movements, striving for skill and 
grace in the performance of them. ‘The school inev- 
itably becomes indifferent to an exercise of which it 
is weary. An exercise once learned may be fre- 
quently brought into service by way of review and 
for variety, but there should never be a week in 
which the school is not being taught some exercise 
in gymnastics. 

All teaching in this departinent should be syste- 
matized with a view to the highest physical develop- 
ment. Gymnasties have been a failure whenever 
they have been an aimless diversion with no connect- 
ing links. There should be a scientific and practical 
system of gymnastics so adapted as to develop mus- 
cular strength, flexibility, and grace in every direc- 
tion required of the perfect man or woman in busi- 
ness or society, doing at one and the same time the 
work of physical culture and social improvement. 
Such exercises, well taught and perfectly practised, 
would greatly enhance the value of school-training, 
as well as make sweeter the influence of the school 
upon the child’s disposition. ; 

During these exercise-minutes the room should be 
thoroughly ventilated. Entire change of air in the 
schoolroom shvuld be had as frequently as may be. 
No system of artificial ventilation can do away with 
this necessity. 

The best-disciplined school I ever saw, best in 
spirit of obedience and in absolute obedience, was the 
largest boys’ school in San Francisco, and there also 
was the finest recess-gymnastics ever witnessed. The 
large double yards were directed by the principal 
from the roof of the sheds, while the other teachers 
were in the yards executing the will of the leader. 
When the latter half of the recess is thus utilized, 
the pupils come into the school forgetful of the play- 
ful schemes which they now so often transfer from 
the yard to the room. Ordinarily the principal comes 
in contact with the pupils outside of his room only 
as a dreaded disciplinarian ; but in this way he meets 
them as a leader in their concert sports, for as such 
these exercises may be made, 

There should be little, if any, vocal accompaniment, 
now so common in our primary schools. It is impos- 
sible to do both well. It would be as reasonable to 
expect a bird to sing on the wing, as for little chil- 
dren to sing or recite while taking physical exercise. 
If the exercise is of any value, the voice will be 
injured. 

The primary aim of physical exercises in school is 
the acquisition of health, but this is seeured as well 
when reference is had to securing prompt, explicit 
obedience to orders; erectness of posture and ease of 
bearing; flexibility of muscle; graceful movement; 
ease and grace in step; strength and control in the 
muscles of the chest and abdomen. 

Exercises should be frequent and brief. The order 
of teaching should be to secure instant and complete 
attention ; uniform, quiet, graceful movement; noise- 
lessness in placing the feet properly, rising uniformly, 
facing with precision of movement; assuming an at- 
titude at once erect, easy, natural, with shoulders 
back, chest full, head erect and front, arms in natural 
ease at the side, weight on the ball of the left foot, 
right foot slightly behind and at an easy angle, 
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None would object more than I to any attempt to 
insist upon this attitude being preserved for any 
length of time by the child, but it is highly essential 
that these movements and this attitude become second- 
nature, making the child graceful through life. 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Hon. Henry Sabin of Iowa, chairman of the N. E. 
A. committee on rural schools, had one meeting of 
his committee in Chicago, October 25--6, and has ar- 
ranged for a meeting for business at Jacksonville, 
February 18-20, 1896. 

The following subdivision of the general subject 
has been adopted and assigned to special committees : 
School maintenance, B. A. Hinsdale, W. 8S. Sutton, S. 


T. Black; supervision, L, B. Evans, C. R. Skinner, - 


Henry Sabin; supply of teachers, C. C. Rounds, J. 
H. Phillips, D. L. Kiehle; instruction and discipline, 
W. T. Harris, A. B, Poland, L. E. Wolfe. 

‘ach committee has outlined its work as follows: 
“School maintenance ” — Revenues: Permanent 
school funds; taxation, general and local, embracing 
state, county, township, and district taxes; miscel- 
laneous sources of school income, such as fines, 
licenses, gifts, ete. Expenditures: Machinery and 
methods of distribution, general and local. The main 
points to be considered are the channels through 
which the funds reach the schools, and the rules and 
methods regulating their distribution and application. 
Organization of business administrative machinery : 
The county, district, and township unit systems; the 
consolidation of schools; the transportation of pupils ; 
county, township, and district high schools; the rela- 
tion of rural schools to city schools. Inquiry should 
be made into the main social, industrial, and economi- 
cal factors that condition rural education; as density 
of population, wealth, means of communication, ete. 
“Supervision ”— The manner of electing the super- 
intendent, state, county, district, or township; mini- 
mum qualifications required of each, and term of 
office; the relation of the superintendent, state, 
county, district, or township, to the teachers and 
pupils as officer and adviser; the relation of the sup- 
erintendent, state, county, district, or township, to 
school officers and their duties; the relation of the 
state superintendent to the county and township sup- 
erintendent; the relation of the superintendent to 
the public at large as creating and shaping public 
opinion in rural districts; the relation of the super- 
intendent to school buildings, architecture, sanitation, 
and hygienic conditions. “Supply of teachers” — 
An inquiry into the assistance rendered rural schools 
by the following facilities for preparation: (1) Nor- 
mal sehools; (2) Training schools in high schools 
and academies; (3) Summer training schools; (4) 
Institutes. An inquiry into the means provided for 
the improvement of teachers already in the service : 
(1) Teachers’ meetings and associations; (2) Read- 
ing circles; (3) Libraries and current literature. 
An inquiry into the manner of electing, employing, 
and paying teachers: (1) By what authority ex- 
amined and certificated; (2) By what authority em- 
ployed; (3) Terms of engagement, certificates, and 
wages paid, “Instruction and discipline ” — Methods 
of teaching and government peculiarly affecting rural 
schools; courses of study, text-books, and other ap- 
pliances; working programmes; gradation and classi- 
fication of pupils; the relations of rural schools to 
their environments; as to farm life, mining life, ete. 

The investigation of the several subdivisions of the 
general subject will follow two main lines: (a) The 
condition of rural schools now existing; (4) Changes 
to be recommended; what is, and what should be. 

‘It is not thought necessary that the committees 
should go into history or development farther than 
is necessary to make the conditions that now exist, 
and the reforms that are to be recommended, intelli- 
gible. Itis also to be observed that, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, recommendations of changes 
to be made, or reforms to be proposed, should have 
respect to existing facts; in other words, they should 
be practical recommendations in the rational sense of 
that word. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tue refusal of the Turkish government to allow 
the American Red Cross Society to enter its territory 
to distribute aid to the distressed Armenians is dis- 
appointing to those who had embarked in this noble 
enterprise ; but it is so perfectly in keeping with the 
Turkish character that it creates little surprise. It 
has been the Turkish policy from the first to deny the 
barbarities which have been perpetrated upon the 
hapless Christian population of Asia Minor; and the 
official reports sent out from Constantinople during 
the past few months have been specimens of monu- 
mental lying, so atrociously overdone as to deceive no 
one. To admit the Red Cross workers into the deso- 
lated Armenian villages would incidentally let in the 
daylight upon Turkish atrocities ; and that, from the 
point of view of the Porte, is intolerable. In the 
official announcement of its decision, the Turkish 
government expresses its intention to continue its 
own beneficent measures of relief, where relief is 
necessary ; but every one knows what a mockery such 
an assurance is. As things now stand, the surest way 
of getting relief to the unfortunates who are likely to 
perish without it, is to send money to the mission 
boards which have representatives in those fields. If 
there is any concert of action left among the powers 
represented at Constantinople, it will be used to pre- 
vent interference with the work of relief carried on by 
missionaries; and those devoted men and women 
have the advantage of knowledge of the language and 
the people. 


* * * 

ENGLAND has made ready a powerful flying squad- 
ron, consisting of two first-class battleships, two first- 
class cruisers, and two second-class cruisers, besides 
six torpedo-boat destroyers, but where it is to go, and 
what it is to do when it gets there, are mysteries con- 
cerning which little is known at the time of writing. 
Hopes were entertained in some quarters that Eng- 
land was about to take measures to bring the un- 
speakable Turk to terms ; but the withdrawal to Malta 
of thirteen of the British vessels hitherto stationed at 
Salonica disposes of that theory, pointing, as it does, 
to a weakening rather than a strengthening of the 
fleet in Turkish waters. It is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the squadron is to make some kind of a 
demonstration with relation to the troubles in the 
Transvaal, and the international complications aris- 
ing from them. That certainly is the view which 
English Jingoes take of it ; though some reports make 


the Bermudas the destination of the squadron. 
; * * * 


Tue Manitoba question again looms up, large and 
portentous, on the Canadian horizon, and all the poli- 
ticians are afraid of it. The elections in the province, 
ordered by Premier Greenway, with a view to testing 
public opinion on the matters at issue between the 
provincial and the Dominion governments, have given 
him a majority to which he can point as evidence 
that the province is with him. The refusal of Mani- 
toba to comply with the Dominion “remedial order,” 
directing the renewal of support to separate schools, 
will be made in more emphatic terms than ever, now 
that Mr. Greenway is assured of support. It will be 
an awkward question for the Dominion parliament to 
determine what shall be done to induce compliance 
with the remedial order. It is almost equally ‘iffi- 
cult to go on and to go back. It is a pity that the 
constitutional questions involved cannot be separated 
from religious antipathies ; for it is nearly as import- 
ant to the Dominion that the reciprocal rights and 
responsibilities of the provincial and federated govern- 
ments shall be determined as it was in our own case 
that we should know where state rights left off, and 


the national authority became supreme, 
* * * 


Wuen Secretary Olney politely requested Mr. 
Chamberlain to keep a friendly watch over the inter- 
ests of Americans who might be imperiled by the pro- 
ceedings of the government of the Transvaal, and Mr. 
Chamberlain assured him that he would, extreme 
Jingoism on both sides of the Atlantic received a 
severe shock. Clearly two governments which ex- 
changed courtesies of this xind could not be meditat- 


ing war. Although some of the English Jingoes have 
been so aroused by the unfriendly attitude of Ger- 
many in the Transvaal matter that they seem ready 
to turn back their sleeves and fight with almost any 
one, there is perceptible, in official circles and in the 
responsible English press, a marked abatement inthe 
haughty manner which they at first assumed with refer- 
ence to the Venezuela matter. There are admissions 
that perhaps the English case, after all, is not quite 
as strong as it was represented ; suggestions are made 
that arbitration in some form might not be a half bad 
way of settling the question; the publication of the 
Venezuelan Blue Book is hastened in order that all the 
facts may be easily accessible; and there are intima- 
tions that direct diplomatic relations with Venezuela 
may be restored. All these changes are attended 
with so many expressions of sentiment about a com- 
mon language and heritage that it seems clear that the 
demonstration of absolute isolation in questions of 
European politics which the Transvaal business has 
made has not failed to make some impression upon 
the English mind. 
* * * 

Po.iricat affairs are somewhat more stirring. The 
Democrats have decided to hold their nominating 
convention at Chicago on the seventh of July; the 
Populists will meet July 22. The Republicans had 
previously fixed upon St. Louis as the place, ard June 
16 as the date of their convention; and the I’rohibi- 
tionists are to convene at Pittsburg, May 27. The 
preliminaries for the quadrangular presidential cam- 
paign are thereforearranged. In congress, the senate 
has debated the free-coinage substitute for the house 
bond bill in a desultory way ; and the house has occu- 
pied itself with the pension appropriation bill while 
waiting to see what the senate would do with the 
financial and revenue measures which were sent to it, 
There is renewed discussion over the question of ac- 
quiring the Danish West Indian islands, St. Croix, 
St. Thomas, and St. John, by purchase. Denmark is 
thought to be ready to sell them, as she was in 1867, 
when the matter went so far as the negotiation of a 
treaty of purchase, which the senate failed to ratify. 
In view of recent occurrences, she may want more 
money than she was willing to take then; the prop- 
erty may be said to have appreciated. But if we are 
not to lose what may be our last chance to acquire a 
naval station in the West Indies, the matter is worth 
considering. The legislatures are electing senators. 
Ohio sends ex-Governor Foraker in place of Mr. Brice, 
and Utah sends two Republicans. 

* * * 

Tue abrupt recall of Captain General Campos from 
Cuba may mean that the Spanish government wants 
the campaign conducted in a more sanguinary manner 
than Campos is willing to countenance, or that it is 
dissatisfied with the meagre results which he has se- 
cured. It implies an admission of failure which can- 
not be altogether obscured by official phraseology. 
The insurgents continue active operations in the 
western provinces, and leave a trail of destruction 
behind them, wherever they go, even to the very 
suburbs of Havana. General Marin succeeds General 
Campos in command. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company celebrated on November 27 
the anniversary of the completion of their ‘‘ Standard Diction- 
ary”’ by putting to press the ninetieth thousand of this work. 


State Superintendent John Q. Emery of Wisconsin is making 
a great success of the administration of education. He is a 
native of the state. He taught his first school (in a rural dis- 
trict) thirty-two years ago. After experience in the common 
school and an academy, he became county superintendent, 
which position he resigned for a principalship at Grand Rapids. 
His chief work as a teacher was as principal of the high school 
of Fort Atkinson, where, for sixteen years, he was one of the 
notable teachers and educational administrators of the state. 
He was one of the most active and influential members of the 
State Teachers’ Association. In 1889 he was unanimously 
elected principal of the River Falls normal school. Here he 
won national fame among those whose eyes are out for men of 
brains, spirit, and discretion. His election as state superin- 
tendent gave great satisfaction in educational circles, 
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WHAT PEARY HAS DONE. 


— What good results have come from Lieutenant Peary’s 
last expedition ? M. A. X. 


Professor Salisbury of the Chicago University, one of the 
geologists on board the Peary relief ship, the Kite, says Lieu- 
tenant Peary has accomplished much. Among his facts are the 
following : — 

‘* Lieutenant Peary has prepared an excellent map of about 
1,000 miles of coast in the region where the best previous 
charts were practically worthless. He has brought home a 
series of meteorological records which are probably the most 
extensive and most perfect that have ever been brought from 
so high a latitude. He has gathered a unique store of informa- 
tion concerning the great ice cap, and concerning the ice free 
territory in the vicinity of Independence bay. He has brought 
back to the states two of the most interesting meteorites 
known. He is in possession of fuller knowledge of the north- 
ern Esquimaux than any other man has ever been, and his 
studies of them, when pnblished, will be one of the most im- 
portant contributions to ethnology of modern times.” 


AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


‘*What is character?” says Dr. McKenzie. ‘‘ What we 
are? Not at all! What we are in comparison with what we 
ought to be.” With this quotation Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart begins his discussion of ‘‘ American Character in Politics,” 
an article in the Chautauquan, adding that the words relate to 
nations as well as individuals. From this he proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of our national character as applied to politics, and 
thus sums up the matter: ‘ American character, though made 
up out of very diverse elements, is upright and just. Its great 
defects are an easy tolerance of things that are going wrong, an 
over-estimate of the importance of great political contests, as 
compared with the lesser elections that really come nearer 
home, and an undue attachment to organization. In the other 
scale is to be put the quick vigorous power to create political 
machinery; the willingness to combine and act together; the 
admiration for men of force and courage; and the sound belief 
in and encouragement of the simple virtues of truth, good 
faith, and public spirit.” 


OSTRACISE. 


Have you ever traced ostracise to its parentage,— the oyster ? 
Ostracise is ‘‘oysterize.” Not, however, shutting out by closing 
up like an oyster, but in Athens they voted whether or not they 
would exclude from their companionship and from citizenship 
certain disliked or suspected people, and the vote was always 
taken with shelis. A man who is ruled out of any society is 
literally shelled out or ostracised. 


Qe 


“THE FALLACY OF A FORMULA.” 


I wish to congratulate the JournaL or Epucation on this 
champion article from the pen of Elbert Hubbard, on page 343 
of the Journat. He should have a prize for this, as well as 
for his ‘*‘ Examination in Rhetoric.” 

As arule, I wish short articles; but after I commenced read- 
ing this I feared it would be cut off too short, and I wished for 
more. I so heartily concur in what Mr. Hubbard says that I 
want to shake him by the hand. He struck fire at every lick, 
and his blows make the dry bones rattle besides. I trust that 
we may have much more from his pen. He gives us something 
new, and fresh,-and spicy. He has something to say, and says 
it, and it will be enjoyed by all the readers of your inspiring 
JOURNAL. 

* Aftermath” and ‘‘ The Dreamer at School” are two other 
articles that I greatly appreciate. 

Every teacher in the land should read these three articles, 
and ponder them well. 

Springfield, Mo. 


J. FAIRBANKS. 
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A FLAG SCHEME. 


Principal C. E. Franklin of Albany, N. Y. 
by the following signals : — 
MORNING. 
5.40 a. m.— White flag — Doors open — Start for school. 
8.55 a. m.— Red flag— “Hurry up’’—Five minutes of 
nine. 


, utilizes the flag 


9 o’clock— American flag— Doors closed — School has 
begun. 
AFTERNOON. 
12.55 p. m.— White flag — Doors open— Start for school. 
1.10 p. m.— Red flag — First bell has rung. 
1.15 p. m.—American flag— Doors closed— School has 
begun. 


When the white flag is raised the doors of the school are 
opened and the teachers all present; when the red flag is raised 
it is a warning that but five minutes remain in which to reach 
school; when the American flag is raised it indicates that 


school has begun. From 11.30 to 12.55 there is no flag flying, 
after which white, red, and American flags appear in order. 
When in inclement weather there is but one session, the Amer- 
ican flag is not lowered, but remains flying till school is dis- 
missed at 11.15. 


—— 


A LITTLE WAR MAP. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GLIisH LITERATURE, 1780-1860. By 
New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
Price, $2.00. 


Essays 1n EN 
George Saintsbury. 


’s Sons. 419 pp- : 
ol men have read more widely or more carefully than 


i ‘ewer still among students of literature 
ing judgment through their reading, 
whether in regard to books or about 
the subject and substance of literature, 
than has Professor Saintsbury, —as his 
title is since he assumed the chair of 
English literature at Edinburgh. Well 
acquainted with literature in its broadest 
sense, with the world literature from 
Homer to Tennyson, —and Kipling and 
Zola, —he has made special studies in 
many of the special fields of European 
literature. All of this, however, has 
been but a part of the preparation by 
which he has fitted himself to study and 
to understand the literature of England. 
It is unlikely that Mr. George Saints- 
bury has read everythi: g extant which 
has been written in England — even 
by professed men of letters, although 
he has read much besides their writtngs, 
—or even since the time of Henry VII., 
although he has read a great deal 
written before that time. And yet, as 
one notices now and again the various 
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subjects about which Mr. Saintsbury has 
written, and as one in reading learns how 
many books on all sorts of subjects he is 
acquainted with, there is a considerable 
hesitancy in suggesting that he has not 


The above cut, taken from the eminent British statistician, 
Mulhall, shows the comparative wealth of the nations, and is 
worth more than a volume of arguments to disprove the story 
that England is the richest country on the earth, and that a 
war with her would mean the utter financial ruin of the United 
States. The wealth of a country is not in its borrowing power, 
but in its visible and tangible property. 

The several peaks in the group represent the wealth of the 
different countries, in land, cattle, houses, furniture, railways, 
ships, merchandise, bullion, etc., and here are the proportional 
totals in English money : — 


United States......... £12,824,000,000 
France ....-. re 8,598,000,000 
 2,963,000,000 


After that the figures run below the thousand million mark, 
from Holland and Canada, each representing 980,000,000, down 
to Argentina, with its 509,000,000.— The Pilot. 
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SOME CHINESE NAMES. 


The Chinese are not entirely content with the names which 
dwellers in various lands have given to their countries, and in 
consequence they have invented names of their own for them, 
some of which are very apt and descriptive. For instance, 
France is called ‘‘ Fa-ko,” the land of lawlessness ; Germany is 
‘**'Te-ko,” the virtuous country; England is *“ Ting-ko,”’ the 
blooming land ; and America is ‘‘ Mei-ko,” the beautiful land. — 
Harper's Young People. 


yet found some by-path of letters. The satisfactory mpm ape 
all of Mr. Saintsbury’s work is that he has not stopped with the 
reading of books and the recording of their titles. He has 
thought about them, about their authors and the subject 
He has wondered about them without: prejudice or 
serious predilection. He has, out of all this, acquired a store of 
ideas and of information about his ideas, which goes far to make 
his essays, whatever the subject, a part of the literature 


to which he is consecrated. 


matter. 


Tur Biessinc or CurerrutNess. By J. R. Miller, 
D.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 32 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 

Dr. Miller believes with Alice Cary, that, 
‘* Every life is meant 
To help all lives; each man should live 
For all men’s betterment,” 

and that cheerfulness, habitually manifest on the countenance 

and in the life, is a fruitful source of blessing to all who come 

in contact with that life. This is an admirable little book which 
he has written upon the subject, and cannot fail to interest and 
benefit all who read it. It is both a tonic and an inspiration. 


Tue or TreNToN. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. Boston: Lee& Shepard. 112 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
The Revolutionary Campaign of Trenton, beginning in the 

summer of 1776, and endingin the winter of 1777, was the most 

noteworthy and critical during the Revolution. From the be- 
ginning to near the end, it was marked by a continued series of 
reverses to the American cause, which, as it then seemed, 
nearly destroyed our little patriotic army. But, as the result 
shows, these very misfortunes were the direct cause of final 
triumph. They taught our untrained army the art and inured 
them to the hardships of war, and roused the colonies to new 
activity. ‘This success gave assurance to the enemy and threw 
them off their guard. Now, under the command of General 

Washington, and by his masterly energy and skill, this little 

army was led to gain a glorious victory at Trenton. By the 

aid of new material, the author of this book has given a more 
full and satisfactory narration of this remarkable campaign 
than has been given by any other historian. 
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ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, PLANE AND 
Soup. By John Macnie, A. M. White’s 
Series of Mathematics. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

Facts or objects form the basis for logical 
inquiry. ‘t We cannot reason about that con- 
cerning which we know little or nothing.” 
Hence certain facts and knowledge of things 
are quite essential as preliminary work to the 
study of geometry. Formerly geometry was 
considered a purely logical science; now it is 
regarded as a mechanical as well as a logical 
science. To allow a pupil to tell how an angle 
is bisected without requiring him to bisect a 
given angle, is geometry with the actual geome- 
try left out. For instance, the concepts of 
plane geometry are the straight line, the circum- 
ference of the circle. and the angle. The funda- 
mental inquiries are concerning magnitude and 
form. ‘These two ideas divide between them 
the whole domain of geometrical truth. It is, 
therefore, of the highest importance that the 
pupil be trained in the practical application of 
the abstract truths as fast as they are learned. 
And notruth can be said to be well learned until 
it can be applied. Practical examples should 
never be omitted by the pupil. This, however, 
must not be confounded with geometrical inven- 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 west 23D sT., NEW YORK. 


Thomas’ Practical 
German Grammar. 


For Schools and Colleges, By Prof. CALVIN THOMAS 
of University of Michigan. Conspicuous for hu- 
man and interesting exercises, scientific treat- 
ment, and full material for conversational drill. 
12mo. 411 pp. $1.12, net. 


Introduced into the Universities of Ohio, Ind., Mich., Ta., and 
Mo., the Columbian University, Smith, Wesleyan, Oberlin, 
Vanderbilt, Bowdoin, Colgate, Ohio Wesleyan, and Bucknell, 
oe Detroit Jor Boys, Rose Polytechnic Institute 

niversity School (Cleveland), Ferry Hall (Lake Forest) 
Mich. Military Academy, etc., ete. 


Prof. WILLARD HUMPHREYS of Princeton: “TY shall 
os it into some of my classes as soon as practi- 
eable.” 

Dr. C. He. GRANDGENT, director of Moder 
in Boston Schools: “1 know beforehand that 1 must be 
an excellent book.” 

Prof. S. W. CUTTING of University of Chi. ; 
easy first in the line of guides for 
in German.” 

Prof. W. H. PERKINSON of University of Va.: “B 
far the best German grammar that has appeared in this 
country.” 

THE DIAL: “A distinet advance upon 
present in the market.” 


Harris’ German Reader. 


By Prof.CHARLEs HARRIS of Adelbert. Very easy 
selections in prose and verse, that are both inter- 
esting and continuous. It is designed that the 
pupils’ lessons shall increase in length rather 
than in difficulty. 220 pp. (text)+ 108 pp. (vocab- 
ulary.) 12mo0. $1.00, net. 

Though only published last September, it has already been 
introduced into the Cutler School (New York) the Bryn Mawr 
School (Baltimore), the Shady Side Academy ( Pittsburg), 
the Hill School (Pottstown), the University of Rochester, 
Oberlin, Hobart, Kenyon, and Beloit Colleges, etc. 

Dr. RICHARD M. JONES, Head Master of William Penn 
Charter School: “ We regard it as the best we have seen, 
and we shall introduce it at the first opportunity.” 

Mr. GEORGE RINK of St. Paul High School: “1 hope 
to see it soon in the hands of our high school pupils.” 

Dr. A. B. FAUST of Johns Hopkins: * Interesting and 
suitable for all classes of students. The gradation from 
easy prose to extracts of great difficulty is admirable.” 
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Pancoast’s Introduction 
to English Literature. 


By Henry S. PAncoast. A brief, historical, and 
critical account, with study lists, tables, and 
maps. 16mo. 473 pp. $1.25, net. 


Introduced into Princeton, Amherst, Wesleyan, Boston Uni- 
versity, Trinity, Tufts, Rutgers, Pa. State College, the Uni- 
rersities of Wisc., Ohio, Kans., Ills.. la., Ark., Ala., Tenn.: 
into the high schools of Ann Arbor, Fall River, Milwaukee, 
Binghamton, Haverhill, into Cushing Academy and Wil- 
liston Seminary, ete., etc. 


THE NATION: “ The style is interesting, the concep- 
tion broad and clear, the biographical details nicely sub- 
ordinated to matters more important; . . . not even 
the dullest pupil can study it without feeling the histor- 
ical and logical continuity of English literature.” 

Prof. C. R. CARPENTER of Columbia: “ The best text- 
book of the sort in the field.” 

A. J. GEORGE, Newton (Mass.) High School: * Its eriti- 
cism is of a kind to stimulate investigation, rather than 
to supplant it.” 


Pancoast’s Representative English Literature. 


Fifteen complete masterpieces of some length 
and forty of the best short poems. With histor- 
ical and critical connections, tables, and maps. 
12mo0, 5l4pp. $1.60, net. 


tion and original demonstration. The power 


to discover new demonstrations and solutions 


may come after considerable knowledge of the 

subject has been gained; indeed, some practice in this line 
should always be given; but many students have little capacity 
in this direction, and to make it the staple of geometrical teach- 
ing would be supreme folly. In accordance with the latest and 
best modern ways and a strictly sensible and logical plan, Mr. 
Macnie has prepared his ‘‘ Elements of Geometry,” a work that 
contains all that can be desired by teachers of geometry in the 
most advanced schools. We note, among other items of interest, 
that he discards at once hypothetical constructions for several 
reasons, he would require pupils to give the exact words, 
definitions, axioms, postulates, and enunciations, and concludes 
that it is of doubtful utility to exact from pupils a knowledge of 
all propositions by number. In respect to the latter we entirely 
concur. What pupils need acquire, in this as in other subjects, 
is knowledge, power that can be made available in actual use, 
and not a mere system of mnemonics that cannot outlast the 
intellectual dissipations of a single vacation. 


KNOWLEDGE AND CuLtture. By Henry Matson. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 163 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
We find much to commend in what the author of this little 

book says upon the importance of knowledge and culture, and 

the divisions of knowledge as sources of culture, but must re- 
gard his definition of education, and his treatment of the main 
subject, as radically defective. ‘+ Education,” he says, “is the 
gaining of knowledge in order to culture.” Education is the 
drawing out or unfolding of the mind, and not the cramming 
the mind with knowledge. Culture is of the first importance — 
the end of education; to give the mind self-control, the power 
to think, to reason, and to analyze. In its broadest sense, edu- 
cation is the development of body, mind, and soul, and when 
this is attained, the student is educated without regard to the 
knowledge he may have acquired in the process of culture. 
Knowledge should never be the end sought, for without culture 
it is of little avail. Searching for knowledge is a means, but 
not the only means of culture. The gymnast aims to develop 
his muscles, and not to gain a knowledge of physiology. Study 
and recitation are the principal means of mental culture. The 
author says, ‘‘ Writingis a means for the;culture of expression.” 

We admit it, but the end sought and gained is not knowledge, 

but the power of expression, and this power is not gained by 

knowledge, but by practice. 

or Myruonocy. By Alexander S. Murray. 
Philadelphia: David McKay. 400 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A knowledge of classical mythology is, and ever will be, an 
indispensable part of education in literature and art. It is es- 
sential to the appreciation of many of the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish literature from Chaucer’s time down to the present. Take 
from our museums the numerous pieces of statuary which 
represent the gods and goddesses of mythology, and we should 
rob them of their richest treasures. Admit that mythology 
reveals a system of religion the most absurd; that its gods and 
demigods are purely imaginative, and possessed of all the attri- 
butes, frailties, and failings of sinful men, yet, strange as it is, 
to the worshipers, it seemed adapted to human wants, and for 
centuries prevailed in two of the most civilized nations of the 
earth, exercising over them anenormous influence. The great- 
est orators and statesmen of Greece and Rome, if not of the 
world, believed in and worshiped the ‘‘ immortal gods.” This 
book is a revised and corrected edition of Murray’s ‘‘ Manual of 
Mythology,” a most popular English work, and is admirably 
adopted to the wants of students of every class. It reveals 
fully the Greek and Roman, Norse and old German, Hindo and 
Egyption mythology. It is copiously illustrated, and has ten 
full-page plates. No classical student, reader, or library can 
afford to be without it. 


SrecIMENS OF NARRATIVE. 
Brewster. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a great deal for the money. There are many distinct 
and valuable selections from Henry James, Thackeray, Addi- 
son, Hawthorne, George Eliot, Scott, Poe, Jane Austen, J. R. 
Green, Leslie Stephen, Fielding, Stevenson, Kipling, and 
Macaulay. 


Edited by William T. 
Paper. 209 pp. 


A White Bany. By James Welsh. Cloth. Small 
size (4x6). New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 198 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

An exciting, well-written story of colored life in the South, 
with all its superstitions. The Southern question is in no sense 
involved. It is confined to colored life pure and simple, with 
one ‘* poor white” woman. It is a story that one cannot leave 
when he begins it, and when he is through is glad that he has 
a new plot in mind. A poor colored minister married a colored 
girl that charmed him. The white woman, a widow, wanted 
him to herself, and her jealousy was as vicious as might be 
expected of such a woman. She soon after married a white 
sailor. Both women became mothers at the same time. Sup- 
posing her baby dead, the white woman flew through the woods 


” 


in the early morning, and, while the colored woman was ina 
swoon, before the arrival of the nurse, exchanged the babies. 
The tragic events in that superstitious community must be read 
to be appreciated. Fifty cents buys a genuine story in this 
case. 


A Minister or tHE Wor.tp. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 154 pp. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Readers of the Century will recognize this story, as it ap- 
peared recently in the pages of that magazine, and once read 
it is not likely to be forgotten. The experience of an earnest 
young minister in finding his true sphere and life work forms 
a subject worthy of interest to every class of readers. The 
way in which the conscientious clergyman innocently wins the 
affections of two young women, and finally weds, though not 
his first choice, the one better fitted by disposition and habit to 
his own character and chosen field of labor, is very cleverly 
told. The little volume comprises a choice, refined, and pol- 
ished piece of character sketching. 


Tue Rep Cocxapr. A Novel. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man. New York: Harper & Brothers. 394 pp. 
Illustrated. 

This is a thrilling story of the early French Revolution. 
The scene is laid in the country around St. Alais, Saux, and 
Cohors. The author understands the advantage of introducing 
hiehero at such a time and place, when and where strife and 
bloodshed expose to danger and lead to deeds of daring and 
heroism. This hero, Vicomte de Saux, returning to his native 
town from England, imbued with the spirit of the Revolution, 
is betrothed to Denise, a sister of an old friend. The news of 
the: fall of the Bastille rouses the people to arms, and M. de 
Saux espouses their cause. A mob burns the chateau at St. 
Alais, in which his betrothed was living, and he saves her life. 
Vicomte de Saux now falls ill. The family, with other royal- 
ists, escape to Nimes. On his recovery, he follows Denise to 
Nimes, and finds her engaged to a royalist, Froment. She had 
been told that her lover was dead. M. de Saux is made prisoner 
in the house of Froment. This house is attacked by the royal- 
ists, and M. de Saux aids Denise to escape, and they are mar- 
ried. ‘* All’s well that ends well.” The gathering of the pro- 
vincial nobility, the attack of the mob on the St. Alais chateau, 
the duel, and the attack on Froment’s house, are among the 
striking scences of the story, which is well told in all its parts. 


Tue Wisk Woman. A novel. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 16mo. 
430 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A wholesome, natural story told in a straightforward manner 
that ought to commend it to those who eujoy pictures of the 
life of humanly human beings; a story with no strained situa- 
tions, morbid effects, nor impossible psychological develop- 
ments in the characters. A good blow is aimed at snobbishness 
in social relations, and servile dependence of a would-be 
‘* Somebody ” on the judgment of a recognized Somebody ” 
before knowing how to treat charming, deserving people, un- 
fortunate enough to be born out of ‘‘ our set.” We could 
profit by more such large-hearted, clear-headed women as the 
one giving title tu this story, and the direct, unaffected style of 
Miss Burnham is worth study. 

Prain Facts ror Farr Minps. By George M. Searle. 
Bostan: Catholic Book Exchange. Cloth. 360 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

This is a direct, simple, effective statement of the Catholic 
doctrine, not in a controversial spirit so much as explanatory. 
It is evidently a statement of the Catholic position, with no at- 
tempt to understate the position of the church, while at the 
same time avoiding exciting the prejudice of non-Catholic read- 
ers and students. 


By Ralph 
Cloth. 


EeMENTARY PuysicAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Tarr of Cornell. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
490 pp. Price, $1.40. 

A graphic, elementary study of physical geography. The 
author has respected, so far as he could conscientiously, the 
report of the committee of ten, and, out of deference to them, 
has given unusual attention to physiography. There are 267 
illustrations and twenty-nine plates and charts, which add 
materially to the value of the work. The chapters are short, 
and treat their specific subjects with great clearness, each clos- 
ing with an extended list of reference books. In the appendix 
thare are suggestions to the teacher, applying specifically to the 
various chapters. There are twenty-five pages of questions 
upon each chapter, while the index is very complete. The 
order of arrangement is as follows: The-earth as a planet; the 
atmosphere ; distribution of temperature; circulation of the 
atmosphere; storms; moisture of the atmosphere; weather ; 
climate ; distribution of animals ; distribution of plants ; charac- 


Profusely_ 


teristics of the ocean; ocean waves; currents; tides; crust of 
the earth; denudation of the land; typographic features of the 
earth’s surface ; river valleys; deltas; flood plains; waterfalls ; 
lakes; glaciers; coast line; plateaus; mountains; volcanos; 
earthquakes; geysers; topography of the land; man and 
nature; economic products of the land. 


Tue Constitution OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 
Enp or tue First Century. By George S. Boutwell. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 412 pp. Price, $3.50. 

In this book the distinguished author has ‘ set forth in a con- 
cise form the substance of the leading decisions of the supreme 
court, in which the several articles, sections, and clauses of the 
constitution of the United States have been examined, ex- 
plained, and interpreted.”” The inquiry covers a century. In 
this time every question that could be raised in regard to busi- 
ness transactions, the relations of the states to each other and 
to the national government, and existing treaties at home and 
abroad has been discussed and adjudicated by the court. 
Hence, the constitution is no longer to be debated, but has be- 
come settled law, and the supremacy of the national govern- 
ment has been firmly established. This has not been done by a 
divided court or by judges from one section of the union. The 
grouping of these decisions of the supreme court by so distin- 
guished a lawyer and statesman as the Hon. George S. Bout- 
well is a noble service of national importance, which will be 
appreciated not only by the legal profession, but by every intel- 
ligent American citizen. 
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History oF THE ISRAEL, 
Jewish Independence, and Judea under Roman Rule. By 
Ernest Renan. Boston: Roberts Bros. One volume. Cloth. 


387 pp. Price, $2.50. 

In breadth and depth of learning and fertility and charm of 
expression, Ernest Renan is the most renowned genius of any 
age. His subject is worthy of its author —‘ The People of 
Israel, God's Peculiar People,” whose life has run through the 
ages, separate and distinct; dispersed among all nations, yet 
never mingling with the people, mysterious, if not miraculous. 
The author treats of the honored men of Israel, of the sacred 
books of the Jews, of their religious system and opinions, and 
of their customs and habits in a masterly manner. As a his- 
torian he is accurate and exhaustive. "he interesting facts of 
Jewish history were never more fairly and fully stated. Asa 
critic he is unsparingly severe. King Solomon and King 
Herod find no mercy in his hands, so far as their private and 
public life deserve rebuke. As a theologian he is liberal, com- 
mending all that was good in Judaism during the two centuries 
they were preparing the way for Christianity, but cutting right 
and left into the bigotry and fanaticisms of the age. Some of 
his remarks upon Judaism and Christianity will not be accepted 
by even the most liberal Christian people of to-day. The chap- 
ter upon the Book of Ecclesiastes and its author will be read 
with great interest. As a whole, this book, with its clean pages, 
large type, and elegant style, is as attractive and fascinating as 
the latest novel. 


Tue last number of the “Pennsylvania Transla- 
tions and Reprints” contains the ‘‘ Life of St. Columban” by 
the Monk Jonas. Philadelphia: Dana C. Munro. Price, 20 
cents. 
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Srenotyry. By Rey. D. A. Quinn. Providence: American Book 
Exchange. 

FIRST COURSE IN FRENCH CONVERSATION, RECITATION, AND READ- 
ING. By Charles P. Du Croquet. Price, $1.00.——LA FRONTIERE. By 
Jules Claret. Price, 25 cents.——VicTror HuGo’s LES MISERABLES, 


Edited by A. De Rougemont. Price, $1.50. New York: William R. 


Jenkins. 
WICHERT’S AU DER MAJORSECKE. Edited by Charles Harris. Price, 
20 cents.——ZSCHOKKE’S DAS UBENTEWER DER NEUJAHRENACHT, 
Edited by Albert B. Faust. Price, 25 cents. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 
A PRIMER OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. By W. W. Rouse Ball. 
Price, 65 cents.——OLp TESTAMENT History. By Rev. T. H. Stokoe. 


A HANDBOOK OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Mary 
New York: Mac- 


Price. 60 cents. 
E. Phillips. Revised by A. Weiss. 
millan & Co. 

THE NURNBERG Stove. By Ouida. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 

LivrLE NATURE STUDIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, FROM THE ESSAYS OF 
JOHN BurRovuGus. Volume Il. — A PRIMER AND FIRST READER, 
Edited by Mary E. Burt. Price, 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Facts AnourT Compiled by E. P. Thwing, M.D. 
York: National Temperance Society. 

Tue Sun. By C. A. Young. Price, $2.00. THE KNIGHT OF 
LipertTy. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

AMERICAN History LEAFLET, 
Scorr Decision. Price, 10 cents. 


Price, $1.00. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitatins. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Feb. 8: Connecticut Council of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Feb. 18-20: Department of Superintendence 
National Educational Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Feb. 22: Connecticut Classical 
School Teachers’ Association. 
Feb. 28-29: New York State Art Teachers’ 

Association, New York City. 

Mar. 10: Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 26-28: Southeaste?a Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

April 1-8: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 

INDIANA. 

State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

Robert J. Aley of the Indiana University 
issues a neat little pocket monograph on high 
school mathematical teaching and text-books, 
in which he discusses first the problems pre- 
sented by mathematics in secondary schools, 
and then treats of the text-books upon the 
subject. 


and High 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago now has fifteen manual training 
schools, which will accommodate the grammar 
grade pupils of ninety districts. 

‘rhe teachers’ pension act and its adoption 
and adaptation engages the attention of many 
of the teachers and school officers these latter 
days. There is much more to it of labor and 
of promise than appeared at first. 

School board retrenchment was touched upon 
by two ministers in the pulpit recently. 

Bishop Fallows made it the prelude of his 
sermon at St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal 
church, in which he said : — 

‘In the old days the function of a teacher 
was greatly disparaged. Sometimes he was 
theoretically honored, but practically he was 
held of no repute. Dr. Chalmers, when a 
teacher in his early days, was not allowed to sit 
at the table with the parents of the children 
whom he taught. From one we may learn all. 
It was the custom in the times of which many 
of us have a vivid memory for school boards 
to try to engage teachers for the lowest possible 
sum, and require them ‘to board ’round.’ The 
amazing amount of $14 a month was the salary 
paid me in my college days for teaching a vil- 
lage school of fifty ungraded scholars. In 
these new days the teacher’s vocation has be- 
come an honorable one. Something like a 
commensurate salary is being paid these hard- 
worked servants of the public. Chicago has 
taken just pride in the excellency of its public 
school system, although it feels there is still 
room for improvement. The improvement will 
not come by cutting down the salaries of 
teachers. <A long-suffering and tax-burdened 
people feel there is need of retrenchment 
somewhere in our-city expenses. 

‘* But I wish to say to the members of the 
board of education: ‘When you cut down the 
salaries of the preceptorial force in our schools 
you are retrenching in the wrong quarter. The 
citizens in our growing city do not complain of 
the salaries; you are already paying. I believe 
they will be almost a unit in their opposition to 
a reduction of salaries. Their complaint lies 
against misappropriations, extravagance in ex- 
penditures to favorites and hangers-on, and 


schemers and dummies in other municipal 
departments. Keep up the salaries and keep 
up the teachers to the high grade demanded by 
the city we love to think of as the foremost city 
in the Union.’” 

Dr. Thomas, in his sermon at the People’s 
church, MeVicker’s theatre, referred to the 
subject as follows : — 

‘“ Along with and beyond the home the schools 
are charged with the noble mission of preparing 
the millions of youths for the larger fields of 
the world upon which they must soon enter. It 
is not possible too much thought can be given 
to the schools of this free land, when more 
than 12,000,000 children and youths are being 
trained to go forth and become fathers and 
mothers, workers, thinkers, members of so- 
ciety, and citizens in a great republic. 

‘Did we value our schools as we should; 
did we estimate the difficulties and responsibil- 
ities of those who have the care of all those 
little people, who in twenty years are to be the 
men and women and to take our places in the 
great affairs of this great age,— we should hesi- 
tate long before, in any temporary stress or 
scarcity of money, we could consent to cut 
down the salaries of those faithful toilers for 
the public good. 

‘“The pay of the teachers in our city has 
certainly never been large for the work done. 
The school should be one of those well-estab- 
lished forms of the social order that should move 
along without feeling or hardly knowing of the 
passing phases of harder or better times. To 
do the best work, the calling of the teacher 
should be a life work, and should be so justly 
rewarded as not to need a pension in old 
age. Our city should stop the profligate in 
other directions before, as a last resort, it taxes 
the teachers to meet its financial deficiencies.” 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn has appropriated $6,000 for the 
teaching of sewing in the public scbools. Miss 
Lucretia M. Phelps, a graduate of the Brook- 
lyn schools and of Pratt Institute, is one of the 
first teachers appointed. 

Columbia has 1,943 students, and 1,084 live 
in one or other of the two cities of New York 
and Brooklyn. The college is popular at home 
and those are great cities for a college educa- 
tion. 

A bulletin of 234 pages of study clubs has 
just been issued by the University of the State 
of New York as the eleventh of its extension 
series. The effort to make education available 
to all has been so cordially received that the 
number of agencies for home study organized 
in the pastten years marks the decade as an 
epoch in educational development; yet much of 
the work is desultory and unorganized, and in 
many cases has entirely or partly failed for lack 
of systematic local efforts. The study club 
division of the extension department aims to aid 
study clubs, which expect of their members 
study, reading, and usually some writing be- 
tween meetings; and reading circles whose 
members are following a systematic course of 
reading with more or less freqnent meetings for 
discussion of the matter read. A club or circle 
of at least five members pursuing a ten weeks’ 
systematic course of reading or study on a sin- 
gle subject is entitled to registration on the uni- 
versity lists and maythen for small fees borrow 
traveling libraries, apparatus, photographs, lan- 
tern slides, and other illustrative material, may 
take without charge from the state library books 
for use at single meetings, and share other 
privileges which the regents offer to organized 
groups of students. Thus, through the agency 
of the central department, clubs are enabled to 
benefit by each other's work and to enjoy facili- 
ties otherwise out of their power. The bulletin 
gives constitutions suitable for such clubs, 
brief accounts of administrative organizations 
for aiding study clubs and of the registered 
New York clubs, a selection of the best pro- 
grammes of study used by such clubs, and sta- 
tistics of 176 study clubs and reading circles in 
New York and other states. An exhaustive 
index of nine pages enables one to turn readily 
to any topic. The bulletin is mailed, post free, 
for twenty-five cents by the Extension depart- 
ment, Regent’soffice, Albany, N. Y. 

The language of the resolution of the State 
Teachers’ Association upon scientific temper- 
ance is worded thus : — 


That, as the provisions of this law call for the per- 
functory teaching of the subject for ten weeks of 
the school year, we advise all teachers and trustees 
to follow the plan of teaching physiology heretofore 
pursued until the last ten weeks of the school ses- 
sion of the year 1895-6, and until the next legislature 
shall have opportunity to repeal the present law. 

That we advise teachers and trustees while await- 
ing the result of the efforts for repeal to purchase 
no text-books on physiology; and if such purchase 
becomes necessary at the beginning of the last ten 
weeks of the school session, we advise the purchase 
of those books only on which no royalty is paid for 
certain so-called endorsements. 


NEBRASKA. 


The high schools of northern Nebraska have 
organized a ** high school contest association,” 
under the leadership of Dan Miller of Fremont. 
The first contest will be on April 1, which is 
the opening evening of the North Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association. This is fully as appro- 
priate high school rivalry as football. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The reading circle of Tioga county issue an 
elaborate series of questions on the books of 
the course. The committee consists of H. E. 


Raesly, E. A. Retan, W. E. Blair, H. P. Rea, 


A. F. Stauffer, Mrs. M. N. Edwards, and Eliz- 
abeth H. Kuhl. 

Superintendent R. F. Hoffecker of Mont- 
gomery county, after service as county super- 
intendent for twenty-one years, is to be re- 
elected in June for the eighth term of three 
years without opposition. This is an object 
lesson as well as a grand tribute to a faithful, 
skillful, judicious officer and a noble man. 

Ralph W. Allen of Boston, for the past year 
teacher of drawing in Harrisburg, has received 
an appointment in the boys’ high school, Brook- 
lyn, at an advance of $500 in salary. — 

The county superintendent campaigns are 
waxing warm in many sections of the state. 
They are all elected once in three years, and 
next May is the time for universal elcctions. 
In about two-thirds of the counties there are no 
contests, but in about twenty of the counties 
it is very lively. 

J. W. Cooper of the high school at Shenan- 
doah is in the field as a candidate in Schuylkill 
county against G. W. Weiss, who has carried 
the county with slight opposition for many 
terms. 

The eighth annual lecture course of the West 
Chester state normal school was opened on 
January 10 by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. He 
will be followed by Professor Charles A. 
Young, the Princeton astronomer; the Mozart 
Symphony Company of New York; William 
Hamilton Gibson, artist, author, and natural- 
ist of New York; and Hon. Henry Hall of 
Pittsburgh. These lecture courses are a great 
feature of the school life, and are largely at- 
tended by the citizens. 

W. P. Dick, A. M., formerly professor of 
Latin in the West Chester state normal school, 
has accepted the presidency of Metzger Col- 
lege, Carlisle. 

Professor R. Heber Holbrook, who has been 
fora number of years vice-president of the 
National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio, 
has accepted a position in the state normal 
school at Clarion, as head of the department of 
mathematics, assuming his duties January 2. 
Dr. tiolbrook is one of the best known educa- 
tional leaders of Ohio. 

The senior class at Millersville state normal 
school numbers ninety-six. They are very 
anxious to keep the ‘$96 of ’96."" Their emblem 
is the daisy, their color gold and white.—Zdu- 
cational News. 

Professor J. P. McCaskey, principal of the 
boys’ high school of Lancaster, has been treas- 
urer of the Lancaster County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute since 1857, and he is one of the best in the 
country. 


z UTAH. 


It is said that Sheldon Jackson has con- 
tributed $60,000 towards a college at Salt Lake 
City, and guarantees the salary of a president 
for five years. He hopes to secure a quarter of 
a million endowment for the institution. 

January 4, 10 o’clock a.m., Utah became the 
forty-fifth state in the Union, and the forty-fifth 
star will be added to the field of blue on the 
Fourth of July. This newest state has a popu- 
lation of 247,324, with more than 6,000 more 
men than women, which will greatly surprise 
those who persistently misunderstand Utah. 
Four-fifths of the population is American born,— 
another surprise. The valuation is $98,000,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The state board of examiners held a meeting 
in Parkersburg holiday week, and organized 
for the year by selecting W. H. Anderson of 
Wheeling for president, and A. J. Wilkinson of 
Grafton, secretary. 

The regular examinations for state certificates 
will be held in June in each congressional dis- 
trict, time and place to be named hereafter. 
In addition to the branches already on the list 
was added ‘‘ current history,” and also two of 
the following, at least, to be selected by the 
applicant: Botany, plane geometry, drawing, 
geology, Latin, and literature. 

Under provision of the acts of 1895, the West 
Virginia Conference Seminary, and the Normal 
and Classical Academy of Buchanan, and the 
Peabody Normal College of Nashville, Tenn., 
were placed on the same footing as our own 
state normal schools, as regards the standing of 
their respective graduates before the board. 
Holders of six-year certificates under the law 
are entitled to twelve-year certificates, provided 
the holders apply immediately at the expiration 
of the short term certificates. Many teachers 
in the state have forfeited this right, by neglect- 
ing to make application in time. 

Professor F. H. Crago of Wheeling, who has 
been so seriously ill for some time that his life 
was despaired of, is so much improved that 
hopes are entertained for his ultimate recovery. 


WASHINGTON, 


Frank J. Barnard, who was elected superin- 
tendent for three years a year ago, had his 
salary fixed for but one year, hence, the con- 
tract has been declared void. What could be 
more absurd? A few things of this kind will 
bring school officers into bad favor everywhere, 

Perhaps the most important educational meet- 
ing ever held on the Pacific coast occurred at 
the city of Seattle on the. 26th, 27th, and 28th 
of December. A law which was enacted by the 
legislature of the state of Washington nearly a 
year ago requires the state board of education 
to make a uniform course of study for all com- 
mon schools in the state, including high scl.ools ; 


it being the manifest intention{of the legislature 


that there shall be a complete articulation from 
the lowest grade of the primary school up to, 
and including, the course to be adopted by the 
State University. No course of study having 
been promulgated or attempted by the state 
board of education, the matter was recently 
taken in hand by the faculty of the university, 
and a conference of all city superintendents, 
principals of high schools, the members of the 
state board of education, and the faculties of 
the State University, state normal schools, and 
State Agricultural College, and School of Sci- 
ence was called to meet at the State University 
building on December 26, to agree upon such a 
course of study as is contemplated by the law 
referred to, if possible, and to request its adop- 
tion by the state board of education. The re- 
sult was the assembling of a representative 
body of the educators of the state, at which 
meeting the following topics were discussed at 
considerable length, viz.: ‘‘ What should be 
the general aim of high school work?” ‘*Re- 
quirements in Laboratory Sciences”; ‘* Re- 
quirements in the Languages”; ‘‘The High 
School as a Finishing School”’; ** Requirements 
in Mathematics”; and ‘‘ Requirements in His- 
tory and Civics.” As might reasonably be ex- 
pected, owing to the magnitude and importance 
of the subject, the conference did not complete 
its work; but as embodying the opinions and 
sentiments of its members, the following series 
of resolutions was adopted : — 

First, That there should be a complete articulation 
of all the school work, both above and below the 
high school. 

Second, That stenography, typewriting, and book- 
keeping, affording very little intellectual training, 
do not properly constitute a part of the high school 
curriculum, 

Third, That there be three classes of high schools 
recognized: Those baving a two years’ course, those 
having a three years’ course, and those having a four 
years’ course. 

Fourth, Recognizing the fact that certain studies, 
distinguished as humanitarian and mathematical, 
can be carried on with equal ease in all grades of 
high schools, and that another group that can be 
recognized as linguistic and scientific can only be 
pursued in the larger and more wealthy schools, we 
recommend to the state board of education that the 
first group be completed in schools of all grades, 
and that the second group belong to schools of four 
year courses and to a less degree to schools of three 
year courses. 

Fifth, That high schools decide for themselves 
whether they shall offer one or more courses of in- 
struction. 

Sixth, That steps be taken to form a permanent 
organization for the further consideration of the 
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object for which this conference was called; that 
such an organization consist of representatives from 
the State University, the Agricultural College, the 
state normal schools, state board of education, prin- 
cipals of high schools, superintendents of cities 
whose schools cover more than eight grades, and 
representatives from the faculty of the state reform 
school; also, that the next meeting be held at 
Spokane the coming summer, on the day preceding 
the meeting of the state educational council. 

Seventh, That a committee, consisting of three 
representatives from the high schools (one from 
each grade of high schools), one representative from 
the state normal schools, one from the State Univer- 
sity, one from the State Agricultural College, and 
one from the city superintendents in cities where 
high schools are maintained, be appointed to prepare 
high school courses of study and present them for 
discussion at the next meeting of the conference, 
and that members of that committee be selected by 
the bodies they represent. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Appreciation of Baron Posse. 

Whereas, We, the members of the various 
classes of the Posse Gymnasium, desire to ex- 
press our appreciation of the irreparable loss 
sustained by us through the death of Baron 
Nils Posse; and 

Whereas, We wish to express the uniform 
love which we have for him, which was the 
natural outgrowth of intimate association with 
such a personality, and to show the sincere 
respect which we cherish for his memory; and 

Whereas, We shall ever live conscious of a 
debt which we realize our inability to pay, and 
which we are only able to bear because we 
know that even an acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness would have embarrassed a nature at once 
too brave, free, and generous to permit its 
owner to feel himself a creditor where he had 
but given freely of the store God had entrusted 
to him; therefore, 

Resolved, That in his death the cause of 
physical education in its highest aspects has 
received a blow which cannot be over-esti- 
mated, but that it will be the earnest endeavor 
of each of us, as far as lies in our power, to 
carry on the work which he so nobly began. 

Resolved, That we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to his wife in her great sorrow, and 
assure her that we each feel in his death a per- 
sonal loss. 

The Boston Record for January 11 has an 
interesting account of the Harvard school, 
Bunker-hill district, Boston, W. E. Eaton, 
principal. This school was organized before 
1650, and was named for John Harvard, for 
whom the university was named. Mr. Eaton is 
away for a little time, and the school is under 
the administration of his sub-master, D. Hadley. 
Mr. Eaton has been principal nearly thirty 
years. 
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Superintendent F. E. Spalding of Ware has 
prepared a course of study for the high school 
which places the schools of that town in line 
with those of our cities. 

Governor Greenhalge, in speaking in his an- 
nual message of the public schools of the state, 
says: ‘“‘In 1885 the number of pupils of all 
ages enrolled in the public schools was 339,714; 
in 1895, 412,953. Again, the average extent of 
tuition in 1885 was nine months; in 1895, nine 
months and six days. In 1885 the amount ex- 
pended on behalf of each pupil was $16.38; in 
1895, $19.98; and the increased expenditure is 
amply justified by the increased educational 
benefits to the pupils. The whole number of 
pupils in other schools of the same grade, viz., 
academies, parochial and private schools, is 
64,688. So that, in spite of the natural in- 
crease of the number of pupils of all ages, 
with the increase of population and the growth 
of every kind of private school, nearly eighty- 
seven per cent. of the children of school age 
are to be found in the public schools to-day. 
It seems clear, therefore, that the public schools 
have gained in public favor. 

The Eastern Association of Physics Teachers 
met at the United States hotel, Boston, on Sat- 
urday, January 11. The morning session was 
devoted to considering ‘‘The Most Effective 
Order of Subjects in Teaching Physics.” Mr. 
C. F. Warner of the Cambridge manual train- 
ing school read a strong and well considered 
paper upon this topic, urging a return to a 
larger proportion of qualitative work, and a 
study of physics for its own sake, rather than 
for the training to be obtained from it. During 
the afternoon session, at the request of Har- 
vard University, the association considered the 
‘* Revision of the Harvard Entrance Require- 
ments in Physics.” Resolutions looking toward 
a longer time for a more thorough preparation 
and a somewhat greater flexibility of the pre- 
scribed course were offered, but no formal 
action was taken. 

A meeting of the Bridgewater Normal Asso- 
ciation will be held at the United States hotel, 
Boston, Friday evening, January 31. Social 
hour and reception by the governor and other 
guests at 5 o’clock. Supper at6. Speaking by 
His Excellency Frederic T. Greenhalge, gov- 
ernor; Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of state 
board of education; Hon. George I. Aldrich, 
state board of educution; Albert G. Boyden, 
principal Bridgewater state normal school; 
Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver of Boston; 
Supervisor Sarah L. Arnold of Boston, and 
other ladies and gentlemen of the association. 
Music by a select quartette and the Normal 
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orchestra. This meeting is for all graduates 
and friends of the school, both men and women. 
Please notify the secretary at Bridgewater, on 
or before January 28, of your intention to be 
present or not, and whether you will bring one 
or more friends. The presence of husbands, 
wives, and friends of members is desired. 
Tickets, $1.25, to be obtained of Mr. F. F. 
Murdock, treasurer, at the hotel during the 
reception, 5 to 6 o’clock. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Principal J. E. Marvin of the Lakeville high 
grade school has just returned from Atlanta 
and other Southern points of interest. He re- 
ports that in the Massachusetts state building 
at the exposition he saw one of the best educa- 
tional exhibits that has been given. Massachu- 
setts can truly boast of her exhibit. 

The regular meeting of the Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association of Salisbury was held at 
Lakeville Friday, January 10. The programme 
was as follows: Roll call; ‘‘What have you 
done in teaching literature?” ‘‘ How to Inter- 
est Children in Literature,” Miss Silvernale ; 
‘* Fractions,” George Abrams; ‘‘ Methods in 
Teaching History,” Carrie Conklin; ‘‘The 
Aim in Teaching Reading,” Miss Cullen; 
“Science,” Joseph E. Marvin; question box. 
It was voted to have the February meeting held 
under the auspices of the state board of 
education. 

The state board of education has been pub- 
lishing many helpful documents on the subject 
of reading and literature. 

The Yale catalogue, recently issued, shows 
that several changes have been made in the 
corporation during the past year. Governor 
O. Vincent Coffin occupies the place formerly 
held by Governor Luzon B. Morris, and Lorrin 
A. Cooke of Riverton succeeds Hon. Ernest 
Cady of Hartford. The vacancy caused by 
the death of Rev. Edward A. Smith has been 
filled by the election of Rev. Edwin P. Parker 
of Hartford. The faculty numbered 207 in 
1894. This year their number is 227. The 
examinations for entrance to the academic de- 
partment will be essentially the same as last 
year, with the exception of English. In this 
department the ‘‘ New England Requirements ” 
will be substituted for the regular Yale exami- 
nation. An administrative committee, consist- 
ing of President Dwight and twelve professors, 
has been established. The number of books 
in the libraries is 225,000. The usual estimates 
of expenses are given, the lowest this year 
being $350, general average $535; very liberal, 
$860. New courses are offered in nearly every 


department of the university, and several 
special courses in the musical department. In 
the medical department it is announced that for 
the class entering in 1896 four years of study 
will be required before graduation. Classes 
entering before this date will pursue the cur- 
riculum in force at the time of entrance. An 
outline of the new four years’ course is given, 
which, however, is subject to modification. 
Two new members of the board of trustees of 
the Peabody museum have been appointed, 
Hon. William C. Whitney and Cornelius Van- 
derbilt. There is a total of 2,415 students in 
the university, as against 2,350 enrolled last 
year. Theyare distributed as follows, the sum 
for this year being given first, with last year’s 
number following: Graduate courses, 176, 
138; Yale College, 1,190, 1,150; Sheffield sci- 
entific school, 584, 662; art school, 46, 41; 
musical department, 53, 25; total, 2,058, 1,869. 
In the department of philosophy and arts: 
Divinity school, 105, 116; medical school, 125, 
100; law school, 224, 195; deduct for names 
inserted twice, 67,77. There is therefore a 
total increase in the university of sixty-five 
over the attendance of last year. There has 
been a gain in every department except the 
scientific and theological. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for February has an 
article on ‘‘The Presidency and Mr. Reed.” 
It is the first of a series upon the issues and 
personalities of the coming presidential cam- 
paign. Henry James has a complete story, en- 
titled ‘‘ Glasses”; Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 
has a first paper containing ‘*‘ Some Memories 
of Hawthorne.” Other able papers are: 
‘*Some Tennessee Bird Notes,” by Bradford 
Torrey; ‘‘ The Bibliotaph,” by Leon H. Vin- 
cent; ‘* The Caravansary,” by R. H. Stoddard ; 
apicture of peasant life in France, entitled 
Little Domestic’; ‘* Unclaimed Estates,” by 
H. Sidney Everett; ‘‘ Pirate Gold,” in three 
parts — part II. by F. J. Stimson; and ‘* Don 
Quixote,” by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr.. Brief 
articles follow on: ‘**A Few Stories,” ‘‘Six 
Books of Verse,” *‘ Well-made Books,”’ ‘‘ Com- 
ments on ‘‘ New Books” and ‘+ The Contribu- 
tors’ Club.” Price, $4.00 a year. Single copy, 
85 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—Ina dainty booklet printed in light blue, sal- 
mon-pink, and gray tones, the Ladies’ Ilome 
Journal announces some of its leading literary 
and artistic features for 1896. There will be a 
series of papers upon the domestic and social 
side of Washington by General A. W. Greely, 
U. S. A.; another by ex-President Harrison, 
telling of “* This Country of Ours”; a third by 
Mary Anderson de Navarro, who writes of her 
stage experiences with a supplemental article 
telling of her life and surroundings to-day. In 
a lighter vein, Mary E. Wilkins will present a 
series of ‘* Neighborhood Types” papers, pen 
pictures of quaint and familiar personages — 
New Englanders; and Jerome K. Jerome will 
reflect old England life in a number of ‘‘ Stories 
of the Town” —stories of London—in his 
inimitable, crisp style. ‘* William the Con- 
queror,” Rudyard Kipling’s most fascinating 
romance, is also among the features for 1896, 
and Julia Magruder’s delighting serial, ‘* The 
Violet,” will continue through a considerable 
portion of the year. Besides these two popu- 
lar authors, there will be short stories by Bret 
Harte, Lilian Bell, lan Maclaren, Frank R. 
Stockton, Sarah Orne Jewett, Jane Austen 
(posthumous), and other prominent writers. 
Dr. Parkhurst will write a series of forcible 
articles for young men, applicable to their 
daily life, while the girls will be written to by 


How’s Tus! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX Wholsale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. ‘Testimonials free. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, and Edith N. Thomas, 
the gifted poetess, will be represented by her 
finest verse and prose. James Whitcomb Riley 
will contribute a number of poems, varied in 
theme and treatment. In its musical offerings 
the Journal will be unusually replete. Artisti- 
cally the Journal gives rich promise. Artists 
of commanding prominence will contribute 
their finest drawings. In its departments the 
Journal promises to be stronger than ever, and 
more comprehensive in its scope of practical 
information. In this direction it will print a 
series of illustrated articles on home building, 
giving plans and details for the construction of 
medium-size houses. The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal for 1896, in fact, will be complete, and 
uniquely so. 


— A face with which few are familiar is that 
of Catharine Booth, “ the mother of the Sal- 
vation Army,” which forms the frontispiece of 
the January number of The Chautauquan and 


accompanies an appreciative sketch of that noble 
woman's life and work by Sarah K. Bolton. 
The distinguished American sculptor, Mr. Lo- 
rado Taft, contributes a remarkably bright and 
clever article on ‘* American Sculpture and 
Sculptors,” beautifully illustrated from photo- 
graphs of many of the masterpieces mentioned. 
A timely and interesting article is that by Pro- 
fessor Edward B. Rosa, Ph.D., on ‘‘ The Evo- 
lution of an Electric Motor,” accompanied by 
twelve cuts illustrating all stages of the devel- 
opment of this modern-time essential. There 
is also a particularly readable literary study of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” by 
Professor Albert S. Cook of Yale University. 
The subjects of the editorials are, ‘‘ French and 
German Years in the C.L.S.C.” and ‘‘ Why Our 
Young Men Go to the Cities”; there is a poem 
by Janet Remington, a particularly valuable ex- 
position of ‘* Current History and Opinion,” the 
usual amount of C. L. S. C. matter, and several 
pages of bright book reviews, making altogether 
a number of unsurpassed excellence. 


— There is plenty of holiday cheer in the 
January number of St. Nicholas. Pictures, 
poems, sketches, and stories are appropriate to 


the season. The most important feature of 
the entire number is a further selection of 
‘* Letters to a Boy,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
These describe the building of the author’s 
house in Samoa, with an account of the savage 
ways of his servants. There are several inter- 
esting illustrations. ‘* Betty Leicester’s Eng- 
lish Christmas,” by Sarah Orne Jewett, intro- 
duces the heroine to an old English castle. An 
ancient tradition among the Pueblo Indians 
serves as the basis for the story, ‘* The Magic 
Turquoise,” by F. H. Lungren, who illustrates 
the tale himself. ‘* The Story of a Life-Sav- 
ing Station,” by Teresa A. Brown, tells of the 
daily routine of work and drill of the humble 
heroes to whom the world owes so much. 
There are ringing ballads and clever verses by 
Annie E. Tynan, Guy Wetmore Carry], Charles 
L. Benjamin, Ruth C. Loverin, Virginia Wood- 
ward Cloud, Tudor Jenks, and others. 


—The Magazine of Art for February is a 
very attractive number. The frontispiece is a 
photogravure by E. Von Blaas, entitled ‘‘ The 
Water Melon.” Another full-page is a story by 
J. Pennell, entitled ‘“Charing Cross Bridge,” 
and still a third, *‘Golden Light,” by Ernest 
Parton. The articles are: Mr. Humphrey Rob- 
erts’ collection — Oil pictures by deceased Eng- 
lish artists, six illustrations, F. G. Stephens; 
‘*There is nothing like leather,’ six illustra- 
tions, Lewis F. Day; ‘Current Art,’’ six illus- 
trations, R. Jope-Stade; ‘‘It was a lording’s 
daughter,” poem ascribed to Shakespeare, with 
an illustration by Gerald E. Moira; ‘ Mildew 
in Drawing-Paper,” W. J. Russell, Ph.D., 
KF. R. ‘Sport in Art: Shooting —I.,” 
five illustrations, John Guille Millais; “ Re- 
cent Illustrated Volumes,” four illustrations: 
** Adolphe Willette,” with a portrait of Willette 
(by A. Blunt), and three illustrations from his 
works, Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch; “A 
New Old-Master,” with an illustration, R. 
Temple-Barre, and ** The Chronicle of Art,” 
five illustrations. New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. Price, $3.50 a year. Single 
copy, 39 cents. 


— From cover to cover there is not adull word 
in Jenness Miller Monthly for January. It isa 
clever idea to illustrate the new department de- 
voted to the news and views of the 700,000 club- 
women of the country, which is in charge 
of Dinah Sturgis, with portraits of prominent 
clubwomen, and to publish portraits of the little 
men and women who are themselves conduct- 
ing the new children’s department. Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Leeper’s article on ‘* What is the use of 
political study for women ?” is bound to attract 
wide attention, as are the other special articles. 
Among these are ‘* Washington Society,” illus- 
trated by Mrs. Alice Ewing Lewis; “‘ Women 
in Bohemia,” by Ainsley Crawley, who advises 
women not to go there; ‘*A Talk with Mothers 
about the Kindergarten,” written by one of the 
best known of the professional kindergartners 
of the country. The fiction is unusually clever, 
and the worlds of books and fine arts are 
brightly reviewed, the latter containing a series 
of talks with well-known professional artists 
who write of the chances of success in the fine 


arts. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Lenox, Mass., Nov. 27, 1895. 
To the Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education :— 

Dear Sir: I beg to trespass on your time long 
enough to plead for an improved educational 
system which will benefit the country districts 
throughout our state. I live in this village, 
where I have been a resident fifteen years, nine 
of which have been spent in the pastorate of 
the Congregational church here. I have always 
visited the schools, but until I had children of 
my own, knew them from the outside simply. 
It is due to the fact that I have a family of four 
children, all of whom are young, and three of 
whom are in the public schools of the grammar 
grade and under, that I have come to see the 
schools from a different angle of vision, and a 
truer one. 

Briefly, then, let me name some things that 
have pressed themselves home to me as a 
parent :— 

1. Quality of Teachers. —No teacher should 
be invited to take the charge of any of our 
schools who does not have the proper qualifica- 
tions and credentials. Eligibility to a position 
in these schools should be conditioned on the 
possession of a normal school certificate, or, as 
in New York state, upon the holding of a proper 
authorization from the state board of regents, 
or upon the equivalent of all this in the ability 
to pass an examination before the body of local 
superintendents of instruction for the county, 
or upon the certified testimony of long experi- 
ence inteaching. The appointment of ateacher 
should not be left to favoritism, to personal or 
political considerations, but should be made 
solely upon tested and accredited capacity to 
teach. This would do away with two evils: it 
would relieve the school committee of paying 
the least attention to appeals for positions where 
the proper qualifications are not presented; and 
it would secure for the most out-of-the-way dis- 
trict in rural settlements as capable teachers as 
were to be foundincommunities. The farmer’s 
appeal, ‘‘I pay taxes; I would like a school for 
my daughter,” the appointment of teachers for 
personal, prudential, or political reasons, the 
tax-payer’s righteous complaint that because he 
lives in an out-district he is obliged to suffer the 
heavy infliction of incompetent teachers, would 
then be reduced to a minimum. 

2. Curriculum of Instruction. —This should 
be regulated by state law after conference with 
leading educators. It should not be left to the 
unintelligent action of a school board in which 
often there is only one man of sufficient dis- 
criminating knowledge to adjust the proper 
studies to the different grades, and he not always 
wisely; nor should it be left to the caprice of 
the teacher. The grades should be sharply de- 
fined. A grammar grade should mean the same 
in one town as in another. The books need not 
be the same, yet the liberty of selection should 
not be too wide among them. With no length- 
ening of the preparatory courses, and with the 
requirements for entrance to college steadily 
advancing, there is at present in all the grades, 
from the primary up to the end of the high 
school grade, a sort of congestion of studies. 
The study of grammar is now begun in the in- 
termediate school, and before children are 
fairly out of their kilts and curls they have be- 
gun to analyze sentences whose meanings they 
do not understand. They know a verb from a 
doll, but not from a noun always. Botany, 
anatomy and physiology, history, temperance, 
and music are all included in the curricula of 
the grammar grade, and many of them below. 
English literature, physics, and French are a 
part of the high school studies, and Chaucer’s 
Canterbury tales are put into the hands of the 
youth for examination as to their English. I 
wonder if Boccaccio’s Decameron is studied in 
the Italian schools of that grade, or Princess 
Marguerite’s Heptameron is a text-book in 
French schools. Now, much of this advance in 
the grade work of our preparatory courses is 
excellent and to be commended, but not without 
lengthening out the courses themselves. It is 
too much to cram all this into the child’s mind. 
The colleges have shoved back certain studies 
formerly in the collegiate curricula into the 
preparatory courses, and this policy was right, 
but it has congested the lower departments of 
instruction. To reduce the curricula of the 
preparatory schools to order and harmonious 
progress is the work of expert educators, and 
not of local school boards, or teachers employed 
in the local schools. 

3. Superintendents of Instruction. —As I 
understand the state law, the appointment of 
these superintendents is permissive. I wish 
there were a law making such appointments 
mandatory. Isolated communities could com- 
bine as now in the support of these functiona- 
ries, but the law should oblige them to so com- 
bine if unable to meet unaided the extra ex- 
pense of maintenance of such a superintendent. 
Only an educated man should be eligible to such 
a position. He might sometimes be the high 
school principal, whose pay should be advanced, 
of course, with the increased duties of superin- 
tending the schools of the community. He 
ought to be clothed with ample power for influ- 
encing the educational interests of the several 
schools, employment and discharge of teachers, 


regulation of studies, etc. His power should 
certainly be codrdinate with that of the members 
of the school board on all educational questions 
affecting the schools. 

4. Hours of Study.—It is too much of a tax 
upon the nervous energy of the average child 
to be in the schoolroom from 9 till 4 (five hours 
and a half, counting out the recesses), and then 
go home only to confront assigned lessons for the 
next day, which require two and often three 
hours in their preparation. Seven or eight 
hours of intellectual labor in one day is exces- 
sive for a growing child, and precludes another 
hour of practice on the piano at home after 
school. A child is not a pack-horse. The ses- 
sions of the schools are absolutely too long,— 
inhumanly and barbarously so. They should 
be closed at 2.30 o’clock at the very latest, and 
as much earlier as possible. Do we want to 
grow a race of nervous, melancholy, broken- 
down, old-before-their-time children ? To make 
a child work in the schoolroom from 9 till 4, 
and then rush home and after supper work till 
9 and 10 o’clock, is outrageous. It needs the 
correction of law, and the state should decree 
that its schools shall close at 2.30 p.m., with no 
recess in the afternoon session. 

5. State Provision of Books.—If the state 
wants to secure the education of its children of 
school age, and deems that the best way is to 
provide books for each scholar, then let it give, 
and not doan, these books. Loaned, they be- 
come filthy, mutilated, and microbe-holding. 

6. Punishment.— As if a child was not kept 
in school long enough, some teachers keep the 
scholar in at recess, or after school, for some 
delinquency, and some punish with the rod. If 
I were the scholar, I should prefer the latter 
method, and then go out and enjoy my recess. 
But neither method is ideal. Why not treat 
our scholars in the preparatory schools pre- 
cisely as we do those in the more advanced; 
viz., by a degradation to a lower grade if the 
marks are not kept up to a reasonable standard. 
The teacher whose sceptre is the rod will never 
be loved, and hence will be no potent factor in 
the development of the scholar. Corporal pun- 
ishment, if allowed at all in our schools, should 
only be discriminatingly tolerated. Whipping 
is a parental function, and cannot be deputed. 

7. Advance in Teachers’ Salaries. — Munici- 
pal economy that cuts down its educational 
bills, and runs up its appropriations for roads, 
is false, inconsistent, belittling. Good teachers 
cost, and they are worth all they cost, and 
more, too. I am aware that this is a matter for 
the local community to settle; nevertheless, 
your honorable board can influence local action 
by certain recommendations in your power to 
make. 

8. Election of School Commissioners.— And 
there is one other thing you can very much in- 
fluence, too, by recommendations to the various 
towns in the state; viz., that the selection of 
the town school committee be made entirely 
independent of all political considerations. It 
is absurd that, because one man believes ina 
reduced tariff, he is better qualified as a school 
commissioner than one who believes in a higher 
one; absurd to select an illiterate Democrat or 
Republican, incompetent in every way for so 
exalted a function as a school commissioner’s 
duty calls him to perform, in order to have in 
the field a complete slate of candidates for the 
various town offices. This is the very irony of 
partisanship. It is unworthy of this nineteenth 
century enlightenment. 

These are a few of the subjects, dear sir, to 
which I would like to call your attention as 
presenting reasonable ground for reform in the 
system of education .as followed in this state, 
which long has had the reputation of outranking 
others in the character of her educational ad- 
vantages,— a reputation which, I fear, is not 
borne out by the facts. Is there any way in 
which the citizens of this state can help you in 
bringing about the reforms which you, and we, 
are so earnestly desirous of securing ? 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
R. DeWrrr Marrary. 


‘“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


' Washington, D. C., is the most attractive city 
in the United States when Congress is in session. 
Why not join the next Royal Blue Line, person- 
ally-conducted tour, leaving Boston Wednesday, 
January 22? The rate of $23 covers every ex- 
pense. Stop-overs at New York and Philadel- 
phia. Send for illustrated itinerary to A. J. 
Simmons, N.E.A., 211 Washington St., Boston. 


PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


is excellent forall throat 
inflammations and for 
asthma. Consumptives 
will invariably derive 
benefit from its use, as it 
vickly abatesthe cough, 
renders expectoration 
easy, assisting nature in 
restoring wasted tissues. 
There is a large percent- 
age of those who suppose 
their cases to be con- 
sumption who are only 
suffering from a chronic 
N K cold or deep seated cough 
often aggravated by catarrh. For catarrh use Ely’s 
Cream Balm. Both remedies are pleasant to use. 
Cream Balm, 50c. per bottle; Pineola Balsam, 25c.; 
at Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will deliver on 
receipt of amount. 


©] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
First Course in French Composition.................. Du Croquet. William R. Jenkins, N. Y. $1.00 
La Fromtsere.... . Claret. “ -25 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables....... De Rougemont [Ed.}. “ “ “ 1.50 
z7schokke’s Das Ubentewer der Neujahrenacht ...... Faust [Ed.]. Henry Holt & Co., “ +25 
‘A Primer of the History of Mathematics............. Ball. Macmillan & Co. bed 65 
A Handbook of German Literature ... Phillips. 6s Pes “ 1.00 
Burroughs’ Little Nature Studies Burt (Ed.]. Ginn & Co., Boston. 30 
Governments of the World To-da Sears. Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 1.75 
The Young. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 2.00 
The Knight of Liberty Butterworth. “ sg “ 1.50 
The Connection between Thought and Memory Lukens. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. .90 
Die Bendix. “ -25 
Extract from Dred Scott Decision.. —— A. Lovell & Co., N. Y. 10 
PT cos uinn. Am. Book Excnhnge, Providence. —— 
Final oven Volumes of the Thistle Edition of Rob- Chas. Seribner’s Bene N. 2.00 

ert Louis Stevenson’s 
MISCELLANEUVOUS. — Young Lady (out yachting) — ‘‘ What is 


— ‘J don’t think it’s fair, Josiah,’’ said Mrs. 
Chugwater, as the attendants bathed her sprained 
ankle with soothing lotions and wrapped band- 
ages about it. ‘*You’re the one that always car- 
ries the accident insurance policies, and I’m the 
one that’s always getting hurt.”—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

USE IT IN TIME. 

Catarrh starts in the nasal passages, affecting 
eyes, ears, and throat, and is, in fact, the great 
enemy of the mucous membrane. Neglected 
colds in the head almost invariably precede 
catarrh, causing an excessive flow of mucus, 
and if the mucous discharge becomes inter- 
rupted the disagreeable results of catarrh will 
follow, such as bad breath, severe pain across 
forehead and about the eyes, a roaring and 
buzzing sound in the ears, and oftentimes a 
very offensive discharge. Ely’s Cream Balm 
is the acknowledged cure for these troubles. 

— She—‘‘I can’t, for the life of me, under- 
stand what makes the electric cars go so nicely.” 
He — ‘* That’s easy enough. They have such 
good conductors,you know.”—Boston Transcript. 


the matter, Captain Quarterdeck!” Captain— 
‘* The fact is, my dear young lady, we’ve broken 
our rudder.” Young Lady—* I wouldn’t worry 
about that. The rudder is mostly under water, 
you know; and it isn’t likely people will notice 
it.”— Bits. 

Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


—‘‘Ts Bunkins as good as his word?” asked 
one business man. ‘‘I guess he is,” replied the 
other. ‘* His word isn’t good for anything.” 


— ‘I hear that you are engaged to a girl 
with an ideal. You are likely to find that sort 
of a girl pretty hard to get along with.”” ‘‘ Oh, 
I guess I am all right. You see, I am the 
ideal.” — Cincinnati Tribune. 


To Subscribers of the JouRNAL oF Epucation: 
Send us only one new cash subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at $2.50, and 


we will send you, prepaid, your choice of any one volume selected from the 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES, 


Edited by T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., Commissioner of Education. 


1.The Philosophy of Education. By 
Johann Friedrich Rosenkranz. Translated 
from the German by Anna C, Brackett.... $1.50 


2. A History of Education. By Professor 
F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College, Va.. 1.50 


3. The Rise and Early Constitution of 


Universities. By S.S. Laurie, LL.D...... 1.50 


4. The Ventilation and Warming of School 
Buildings. By Gilbert B. Morrison, 
teacher in the Kansas City High School.... 


5. The Education of Man. By Friedrich 
Froebel. Translated from the German by 
W.N. Hatlmann, PH.D.., 


6. Elementary Psychology and Education. 
By Joseph Baldwin, A.M., LL.D............ 


7. The Senses and the Will. By W. Preyer, 
Professor of Physiology in Jena. Trans- 


1.50 


lated from the German by H. W. Brown... 1.50 

8. Memory. By David Kay, F.R.G.S......... 1.50 
9. The Development of the Intellect. By 

1.50 


W. Preyer. Translated by H. W. Brown... 


10. How to Study Geography. By Francis 
W. Parker, Principal of the Cook County 
(Ill.) Normal School...... 


11. Education in the United States. By 
Richard G. Boone, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich............ 


12. European Schools, By L.R. Klemm, Ph.D. 


1.50 


13. Practical Hints for the Teachers of 
Public Schools, By George Howland.... 


14. Pestalozzi: His Lifeand Work. By Roger 
DeGuimps. Authorized translations by 
L. Russell, B.A. With an Introduction by 


15. School Supervision. By J. Pickard, LL.D. 


1.50 
1.50 


16. Higher Education of Women in Europe. 
By Helen Lange. Translated by L,. R. 


17. Essays on Educational Reformers. By 
Robert H. Quick, M.A. Only authorized 
edition of the work as rewritten in 1890.... 1.50 


18 A Text-Book in Psychology. By Johann 
Friedrich Herbart. Translated from origi- 
nal German by Margaret K. Smith......... 


1.50 


19. Psychology Applied to the Art of Teach- 


ing. By Joseph Baldwin, A.M., LL.D..... $1.50 


Rousseau’s Emile; or, Treatise on Educa- 


20. 
tion. By William H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D. 1.50 


The Moral Instruction of Children. By 


English Education in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. By Isaac 
Sharpless, Sc.D., LL.D. 


21. 
1.50 


22. 
1.00 


Education from a National Standpoint. 


Mental Development ina Child. By W. 
Preyer. Translated by H. W. Brown...... 


23. 
24. 


How to Teach and Study History. 
B. A. Hinsdale 


25. 


Symbolic Education. By Susan E, Blow. 


Systematic Science Teaching. By Ed- 


26. 
27. 


The Education of the Greek People. By 


Evolution of the Public School System 
in Massachusetts. By George H. Martin. 


28. 


29. 


Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. Vol. 
XXX. By Friedrich Froebel. Translated 
from the German by Josephine Jarvis..... 


30. 


The Mottoes and Commentaries of 
Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play. 
Mother Communings and Mottoes rendered 
into English verse by Henrietta R. Eliot. 
Prose Commentaries, translated and ac- 
companied with an Introduction, treating 
of the Philosophy of Froebel, by Susan 


31. 


1.50 


The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froe- 
bel’s Mother Play. (Mutter und Kose- 
leider.) Songs newly translated and fur- 
nished with new music. Prepared and 
arranged by Susan E. Blow.........+++++.++ 


32. 


1.50 


The Psychology of Number, and its Ap- 
plications to Methods of Teaching 
Arithmetic. By James A. McLellan, A.M., 
LL.D., Principal of the Ontario School of 
Pedagogy, Toronto, and John Dewey, Ph.D., 
Head Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 


33. 


versity of 


Any present subscriber of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION can have a copy of any one of 
the above-named books ABSOLUTELY FREE by sending us only one NEw yearly prepaid 


subscription to the JOURNAL at $2.50. 
be addressed :— 


The book will be sent you postpaid. Orders must 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., 


- - Boston, Mass. 


—from Algiers, Tunis, and the desert of Sahara, this time 
—refreshed and ready for work. Consid 
thant has already accumulated, and all that comes will be welcome. Every more and more 
é lat there are agencies which can be trusted, and that it ays to deal with them, letting them do the 


BACK AGAIN 


heavy v ork of looking up their record and classify ‘ 

: ; assifying them, and so finding a picked list to choose from one selee- 
apd hed 7 amount of time and work that the best agencies put into the recommendation of teachers 
; and as this service is put at READY out charge, and without obligation upon tne board 
eens _— o poards of education absolutely with- : to choose any of the candidates recommended, it 
difficalt fe iat any board of education should try to dispense with this means of assistance in what is the most 

and important part of all school management —the selection of capable teachers. There are scores of 


boards of education that have learned to look t 
ous cont 1 
many new ones will try us this year. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


pe ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


for this help, and we hope a good FOR WORK 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BOSTON 775—2. 
largest Western Agency, 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Introduces to Colleges 


Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN _ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to pzrents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: “‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ¢ Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, C. B. RUGGLES & COQ. Hotel Bago 


and those wishing a change at Room C, 
237 Vine Street. 


an increased salary, should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THE WESTERN PuREAg OF EDUCATION 


you should write to the 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
i—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Metropolitan Teachers’ Agency. 


| We need teachers, and will enroll 200 readers 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Jree. | | 
28 West 23d St., New York. 


[1-138t] 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


nE ACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WHEN corresponding with advertisers in 


Teachers Wanted. this paper, please mention the Journal. 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS! 
AGENCY. 


Register 
now 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
(N. BE. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Gye 
positions. 
1.00 
— 
By 
1.50 
| 
1.50 | 
| | 
= 
1,00 
1.00 1.50 
| 
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Our Standard Reference Works 


INCLUDE 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, unequaled by any other 
encyclopedia, either in Europe or abroad. 
In ten volumes. Cloth, $30. Sheep, $40. Half Morocco, $45. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893 just issued. A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dic- 
tionary of the World, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent and 
authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, 
Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Invaluable to the student, teacher, 
banker, merchant, journalist, and lawyer. 

One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, #12. Half Russia, #15. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 


Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, from which may be 
gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made the world’s history famous. 


One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, #12. Half Russia, $15. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is, in the truest sense, the STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and 
it is so accepted by the great body of literary men. The truth of this statement may 
be readily ascertained by an inspection of our literary productions, particularly in 
regard to the spelling-of certain words wherein dictionaries differ. It will be found 
that IN AT LEAST THREE-FOURTHS OF THE STANDARD WORKS OF THE LANGUAGE, 
AND IN MOST OF THE LEADING PERIODICALS, the orthography is according to 
Worcester. 


Sheep, 810. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Large 4to. Half Russia, $12.00. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S/LVER BURDETT & 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
31 E, 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


a’ FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 

Price, One Dollar each. 

An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 

application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
15t Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. Cortina, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I, 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physics raini 
f study, i 8) iysical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientifie and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. ; 

Winter term opens December 31. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y,Mass 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, si 
Wante Teachers who are willing to devote a| NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP 

; j i of their spare time to soliciting | I W O TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 
rder ) > io ; > } 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us | EDUCATION will secure one 


for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ee year’s subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Longmans English Classics. 


A.B. 
Edited by GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, ’ 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. 


New Volume Now Ready. 


MILTON’S E’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS, and LYCIDAS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM P. TRENT, A.M., Professor of 
English and History in the University of the South. With Portrait of Milton. 


75 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


15 Hast 16th St., 
New York. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of findin 
store all French and a Grammars and 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 


Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
ti rters, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers; the only au- 
Therseed agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 


Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
aa 23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. HORTON BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Koston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD ’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 


THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 
H.I rl J. D. WILLIAMS, 


14Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


in our 
aders, 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, [pswich, Mass. 


SPECIAL. 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 
ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 
easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 
$75 a month, evenings, teaching and representing 
this system. #1 pays for ali the following (Only 
one Outfit to the same person at this price): 


1. One Month's Scholarship,any dep’t........ &8.00 
2. Bixler’s P. T.in Penmanskip, cloth, 80p... 
3. Bixler’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 40 p......... 25 
4. Business Penman, monthly, 9x12,12p., lyr. .25 
5. 100 Gummed Labels, your address.......... +25 
6. Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc.. «+» 2.00 
Beautiful Diploma, 15x19, 1.00 
8. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers........... 1.00 


All above 8 items for #1. Postage extra, after y 
receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


LINCOLN. 


An Exercise for Schools 
ON THE 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 


February 12. 


Price, 6 cents, By mail, 8 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal's determination to change his 
business. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Theory 
and Practice of Music. 


A Choice Collection of Books for the 
Study of [lusic. . 


“How Shall | Teach?” 


Illustrating Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated system 
of class instruction, Invaluable to teachers. 
Heavy Paper, 38 cents, postpaid. 


Pestalozzian Music Teacher.” 


An inductive class instructor in elementary music. 
Treats the subject thoroughly from every practica! 
point of view. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


“Rand's Practical Method of Singing.” 


a eee Rand. A remarkably thorough text- 
book for voice teachers and pupils, and highly recom- 
mended by the profession. ‘Pogether with a large 
number of delightful exercises with accompaniment. 
Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. Postpaid. 


“Ritter’s Student's History of Music.” 


7 Dr. Frederic Ritter. From the Christian era 
to the present. A standard work. 
Cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 


“Ritter’s History of Music 


Carefully condensed from the above. Very thor- 
ough. 2 vols. Each, Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


“Young People’s Illustrated History of Music.” 


By J. C. Macy. Historical facts interestingly set 
forth, with short biographical sketches and portraits 
of famous musicians. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


"Sclence and Art of Music.” 


By Robert Challoner. An invaluable book of refer- 
ence, with marginal notes. 305 pages. 


Cloth, $1.50, postpaic. 


“Moore's Encyclopedia of Music.” 


By J. W. Moore. A complete encyclopedia of 
music — technical, historical, and biographical, to 
which is added an appendix of musical events to the 
present time. 
Cloth, %5.00. 


‘Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 
Terms,”’ An authoritative work. 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, #1.25. 


“Macy's Pronounciag Pocket Dictionary.” 


By J.C. Macy. Much in little. A convenient and 
remarkably complete little dictionary of over 500 
musical terms. Paper, 12 cents, postpaid. 


Any musical work published throughout the world can be 
procured of us at shortest notice and lowest cost. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


OOOO 
By Mail or 


Express 


Appendix, 50 cents. Postpaid. 


Postpaid. 


OO 
<> 
ee 


Singly or by dozens 
OQOOOW) New and second-hand 
0000 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 


°30¢5 4 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


QQ Brand new, complete catalogue, free, 
if you mention this ad. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous 


Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 


e 
Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Prompt 


Expert 
Service. 
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